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British Leader Urges 
Inclusion of Russians 
in International 





N~ audience of 2,500 sum- 

moned by the Socialist Party 

in Carnegie Hall Sunday 
afternoon heard Arthur A. Purcell, 
M. P., president of the Amsterdam 
trade union international, and Dr. 
Adolf Braun, secretary of the Ger- 
man, Social Democracy, make elo- 
quent pleas ‘for international sol- 
idarity of labor. 

Their addresses were supplemented 
by those of Eugene V. Debs, national 
chairman of the Socialist. party, Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
mayor, and Morris Hillquit, who pre- 
sided. 

Purcell’s speech, in the course of 
which he made a plea for cooperation 
with the Russian trade unions, was 
enthusiastically received by the huge 
audience which greeted him with a 
spirited singing of The International. 


Calls Unity 
“Highest Task” 


Purcell said, after the loud welcom- 
ing demonstration had died down: 

“I am highly gratified with this beau- 
tiful reception. Like Comrade Debs 
I fee] that this reception was not for 
me but for the Party I represent. 

“The British workers look to the 
Pa. _£omrades .to_aid. ug in. our 
o eA nea 57 task to bring about Inter-” 
national working class unity.'We have 
under‘aken this task as the highest 
one we see. Looking about us we see 
our class. torn into warring factions. 
The labor movement of the world as 
a result is in a frightful state at the 
present time. In France, in Roumania, 
Esthonia, Poland, Italy and even in 
Germany ,this trade union movement 
is not what it might be. In some 
countries there are divisions into three, 
four and sometimes more factions. It 
is not hard to force our comrades into 
jail under these circumstances.” 

At this point a voice in the audience 
shouted, “How about Russia?” 

Purcell continued his speech without 
replying. 
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Debs in Brownsville 
Sunday Morning 


Eugene V. Dets, National 
Chairman of the Socialist Party, 
will speak in Brownsyille, at the 
Brooklyn .Labor Lyceum, 229 
Sackman street, this Sunday 
morning, October 18, at 10 A. M. 
The other speakers will be Nor- 
man Thomas, Charles Solomon, 
A. I. Shiptacoff, August Claes- 
sans, Dr. Louis Sadoff and Mrs. 
Sadie Rivkin. 

In honor of Debs’ visit to 
Brownsville there will be a torch- 
light parade Saturday evening on 
Pitkin avenue. The automobiles 
will assemble at the Labor Ly- 
ceum, at 7 P. M. sharp. 


A. FL. FOR LESS 
THAN EICHT 
HOURS 


Resolution States Eight 
Hour Day Maximum 
—Convention Notes 


—_—e— 


By Art Shields 


Atlantic City. 


HE straight 8-hour day plat- 
form is no more as far as 
the A. F. of L. is officially 

concerned for the Atlantic City con- 
vention declared for a step forward 
by adopting the declaration “that it 


spell the policy American 
eee a ot Labor. to assist in es- 














reductions in the hours of labor 
that eight hours shall be the maxi- 
mum and lesser hours the géneral 
rule.” 

This declaration for a shorter work- 
day than that originally set as the goal} 


| of the craft unions is expected to give} 


impetus for the less-than-eight-hours- 
a-day movement that some 
unions have embarked in. 

trades unions, the painters and others 
are already working only 40 hours a 
week where their organized strength | 
is sufficient to enforce this rule. 

The significancé of the new platform | 
warrants its publication in full. Its 
wording, phrased by the Committee of | 


of the| 





To Remove 
Capitalism 

“It is on behalf of these comrades 

that I ask the American workers to/| 

é take certain action,” he said. Being 
united the British Labor Movement is | 
perhaps the best one to take the ini- | 
tlative to bring about unity. 

“Our task is to get our class to- 
gether, to remove Capitalism from the 
face of the earth. We in no sense want 
all the workers to take the British 
view of this, but what we do: say is 
this, that wherever. Capitalism has | 
gone, working class organization shoy!d | 
g0, too. We should keep up a constant 
cooperation of the workers of all col- 
ors, creeds and nations. ‘We ‘should 
take the attitude that the meanest | 
Chinese slave is a fit associate of the | 
highest gild worker. If they are fit| 
for exploitation then they should be 
fit for membership in the organized | 
working class. 





“We want to get all the workers 
of the entire world in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade 
Unions in order to wield a bigger 
and bigger instrument. As far as 
Russia is concerned | say that six 
or six and half million workers in 
that country should be linked up 
with the I. F. T. U. We should 
move at once to close up all these 
divisions in Germany, France, Italy 
and Belgium. The United States is 
united already | understand. 
“The divisions in Europe are a dan- 

gerous thing. In Holland there are six 

factions, in Germany there are three 

in Frante there are three, in various 

| other countries there are more. The 

admission of the Russians into the I. 
F. T. U. should be the forerunner to 
closing up all ranks 

“We must create this united weapon 
of the working class so that when a 
crisis threatens to bring. about another 
war we may say to the capitalist class, 
‘If you want war, get in it.’ 

“Looking for unity as we are, it is 
strange that we should meet with in- 
trigue from representatives of cther 
sections of the International Labor 
movement. We do not misunderstand 
these intrigues that are going on on 
the continent. We say that under no 
circumstances shal] intrigues be per- 
mitted. No balance of power should 
be permitted. 

) “lI want to make as urgent an 
< appeal as | can that we.close up 
our ranks. | want to urge that 
these personal attacks and bitter- 
mess come to an end. Further- 
more-there should be no dictation 
(Continued on 
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Shorter Workday, gives the arguments! 
for the new step as follows: | 

“The goal set by the early trade 
union movement of our country was 
an 8-hour day. Through the organ- 
ized strength of our movement, op- 
erating directly on the industrial 
field, the 10, 9, and ,nally the 8-hour 
day was established. Today we must 
look upon 8 hours as the maximum 
which shall be permitted. 

“Since our movement first set the 
8-hour day as the goal to be won, 
revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the processes through which 
commerce and industry are carried 
on. The freight train of 15 hand- 
braked cars has been replaced by 
trains of over a hundred cars con- 
taining a hundred-fold greater carry- 
ing capacity. The ships which cross 
the seas carry more in a voyage than 
a fleet of freight carriers could trans- 
port half a century ago. In industry 
the development of giant power 
which in turn is applied to the mar- 
velous automatic and semi-automatic 
machines of today has created con- 
ditions surrounding production in in- 
dustry undreamed of a few short de- 
cades ago. 

“Industrial processes have placed a 
much greater strain upon the work- 
ers’ vitality. Many of these processes 
tend to seriously injure and some- 


tablishing reasonable and advisable | 





INSTRUCTIONS IN 
OFFICIAL 
BOOK 
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Regulars Ready for 
Services in West Vir- 
ginia or Anywhere 
Else j 


———— 


By McAlister Coleman 
A FEW months after the Armi- 


tice 2 cocky young Second 
Lieitenant in the Chemical 
Warfare Service Said to me: 

“We have arranged that 
from now on, whenever. a 
radical sticks his head up we 
are going to knock his 
damned block off.” 

Up to now the regular army has 
pretty well left it to the American Le- 
gion, the militia of the various States, 
the State police and the privately hired 
armies of industrial operators to under- 
take the pleasant job of “knocking the 
blocks off those.whose political, social 
and economic opinions do not: jibe with, 
the majority. : 

Now, however, it appears that the | 
regular army, supported by your taxes 
and mines, has completed its arrange- | 
ments for forcibly suppressing economic | 
protestants, known in Army parlance | 
as “mobs,” William G.. Shepherd, ex- | 





spondent and special writer, tells us 
in the current issue of “Collier's 
Weekly.” NES 

"Oticei® and ef IW th® wmigérm of 7” 
the United States Army have. been 

taught how to turn poison gases loose | 
on ‘mabs’ of Americans, while the na- 





Need! ; od 
eedle | wnethods of using military 





times destroy the workers’ health if 
labor is continued for an 8-hour 
period. Already, as in the cease of | 
caisson workers, 4 hours and some- 
(Continued on page 2) | 


O many Socialist admirers 
tions of the earth have been trying to T ior edheosn. ee oe Where They Speak 
sce Ser Seas ~~ ‘side of the Atlantic ‘the most And When 
t interesting part of the procession ARTHUR HENDERSON 
Poison Gas for of European Socialist leaders visit- | Friday evening, Oct. 23, at 
Home Consumption ing here arrived this week with | oper Union. 
“In the Chemical Warfare. Service| Arthur Henderson, M. P., who pagers erg Oct. 25, at 





you will find officers who will discuss | was Home Secretary in the British | 
| Labor Cabinet, and Morgan Jones 
| and Rhys Davies, both members of 


seriousness various 
gases, not 
on a foreign enemy, but on crowds of 


with you .in all 


} 
their fellow citizens. They talk of this | I ge Amalgamated Temple,, 11 Arion 
plan with as much earnestness as if | of the MacDonald ministry. Place, Brooklyn. 
they were discussing the massed polz| Henderson, Jones and Davies were|} Sunday afternoon, Oct. 18, the 


soning of an enemy from Mars.” ‘ 

In the course of his investigation 
inta the new “arrangements” of the; ft 
Chemical Warfare Service, Mr. Shep- 
herd got hold of*an interesting little | ¢ 
textbook used by the members of the | ¢ 





Prepa 
1 “Mobs” oi Stri 


perienced and conservative war corre-, ~ 


| Three Former Labor. Ministers Arrive 


Britain’s affairs during the year that 


lectures here under 
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U. S.. GOVERNMEN T INS TRUCTIONS 
ON HOW TO POISON MINE STRIKERS 





Di rection 
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MINE 





PROPERTY 


NOTE: (2) Mino Property. Prem (1) of apy similar position inside of +7: 
barbod wire area; 4" Stokes Yortzrs exp fire g28 oF smoke on apy points 
within a radiue of 1,000 yards; (3) (6) (7) are given ag typic21 Stokes 
mortar targ.ts; hand es can be thrown 30 yinds and Be placed out- 
side of barbed wiro area on locations such as (4); rifle 68 oan 
ve fircd up to 250 yards and can bo placed-on points such as (5). 
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wietio viation Smoke Boubs can be used on such. points 28 (5) 
(6) (7). From (8) Candles cr Cylindsrs can be used to establish 3 


cloud of gas which vill drift into the mob- Sprinkling of peraietont 
gases previous to the attack will effectively deny aress and approaches. 
Ip serious dieturbances, gascs can be sprinkled on the mob from aero= 
planes. 











Page 22 of the Chemical Warfare Service Book 





“fo Tell of Workers’ Rule in England 
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Murray King Chosen to 
Be Managing Editor 
of American Appeal 








HE National Executive Com- 

mittee of the Socialist Party 

held an important meeting in 
New York. October 9th and 10th. 
Present were Comrades Eugene V. 
Debs, John Collins, Leo M. Har- 
kins, Morris Hillquit, James H. 
Maurer, and George E. Roewer. 
Present also were’ Bertha ‘ Hale 
White, National Executive’ Secre- 
tary; Aarne J. Parker, National 
Director of the Young People’s De- 
partment, and George R. Kirkpat- 
rick, Organizing Director. Com- 
mitteemen Joseph. W. Sharts and 
Victor L. Berger were unable to 
attend the meeting. 

The Comniittee’s attention was de- 
voted chiefly to The American Appeal, 
party organization and the resignation 
of the National Executive Secretary, 
Bertha Hale White. 

Mrs. White's resignation was a great 
disappointment to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Committee eagerly de- 
sired that she should not only fill out 
her term, ending ‘regularly in‘ Febru 
ary, but should also continue still fure 
; ther in the Executive Secretarial ser- 
| vice. However, Mrs. White's extreme 
| need of opportunity to repair her see 
| riougly damaged health mage this ime 
| practicable. For sixteen ,years she 
| has served in the National Offices 
which is. longer than any one else, has 
continued in the National, Office work, 
She has had no vacation whateyer for 
the last six severely trying years. The 








| war-time service took heavy toll from 
| Mrs. White; the several years of per-' 


secution following the war were nerve- 
racking for her; and Mrs.. White's in- 
tensive service in the great amnesty 
campaign in the office, in Oklahoma 





MORGAN JONES AND 
RHYS DAVIES 


Saturday afternoon, Oct. 17, the 


yarliament, who were also members 


New Star Casino, 107th street and 
Lexington avenue. 

RHYS DAVIES 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, Passaic. 
Thursday evening, Oct. be- 

fore the Forward Association. 


on the inside” in administering 
Premier ruled. Their 
the auspices of 
he Socialist party will afford us the 


irst opportunity to hear members of 


he Socialist 


29 














Service and called. “Provisional In- i the Labor Cabinet. MORGAN JONES | 
structions for the Control of Mohs by! Henderson has been Secretary of the Wednesday, Oct. 21, Browng- | 
Chemical Warfare. British Labor Party since 1911. He ville, open air meeting. } 
“Three Types | was a member of Parliament for Thursday, Oct. 22, Bayonne. 
Of >Mobs”’ | Barnard Castle from 1903 to 1918; for] | 5, 
This charming volume informs our = Givisien of ReOnOR EI ES, 1919 Caerphilly Divisi H we he f 
young officers that there are three | t© 1922: for East Newcastle, 1923; for | Caerphilly Division. e was the first 
types of “mobs"— | Burnely since 1924. Henderson was | labor M. P. to be formally opposed 
: | the only laborite in the war cabinet| by a communist candidate. He is a 


“‘(a) A more or less well disci- 


very forceful and eloquent speaker and 


| . P ‘ a } 

seg fa e+ precadiag napnabemn’ dt as hertes Ber ‘a al os | lecturer He is in greater demand | 
bers from 500 up to a few thousand, | SSne¢ in August, ot, Seren” ol pias MB ve PPM, | 
fairly well armed and having some ment with its policies. than ever as speaker at all kinds of 
semblance of discipline. A Sketch of ge Ea Hat Xt Saree: Ber 
“(b) Small organizations of men M J litical demonstrations, literary, re- 
with a few arms, poorly organized eer eens ligious and brotherhood meetings. All 
*?P ths Jones began to interest himself in! are anxious to secure his services. He 


and with very le discipline.” 


| 
| public questions, both municipal and| is a prominent laymdn in the Baptist 
“(c) Mobs that will be com ed bas , ‘ — . . 
, sabe a eee ay a Sain | political on his emergence from col-/| denomination and is frequently called | 
y . lege in 1907. Within a very short| upon to occupy pulpits of other de- 


boys and sometimes small children, 
unorganized but excited and irre- le 
sponsible.” ie 
The book then 

what sort of gas to use on thse three 


goes on to, tell just 
types, saving: 

“A mob understands that the fire 
of machine guns or rifles cannot 
reach around thecorners of a build- 
ing or through a street barricade, 
but with gas the mob understands 
that when a cloud is turned loose 


| fi 


| period he was much sought after as 


| or religious kfnd. 
ber 


nominations besides his own. 


Rhys Davies’ 
Story 


Rhys John Davies, as his name im- | 


speaker at all kinds of gatherings, 
rhether of a political, social, literary 
He became a mem- 
Bargoed Municipal 





of the au- 





thority and for 11 years was the lead-/| plies, is a Welshman; the son of a 
| ing figure on that body, acting as the| road-mender, born of a very humble} 
chairman of various committees and | family, acquainted with poverty and | 

nally, chairman of the council itself.| hard work. He saw the light of day | 
At the age of twenty five he was in-| in the village of Llangenech, Car- | 
vited to accept nomination for no less} marthenshire, on the 16th of April, | 


; thgn four parliamentary seats, but] 1877, being the last of eleven children. | 

this cloud will cover all areas. had to decline each through lack of| Whilst attending’ =the. .elementars | 
“The first appearance of the faint means. He is a keen student of in-| s hool, an accident befell him, render- | 
white smoke of a gas cloud will | ternational affairs, and is a strong/| ing him blind for over twelve months 


cause a stampede even in the most 
determined mob. . If possible, 
(Continyed on page 8) 





The New Leader cannot, like Liberty Magazine, 
give away a thousand dollars each week or several hun- 


dreds of dollars each day, 
doing for solving cross-word 
contests. 


promotion, 


magazines, the New Leader 
This tie is infinitely stronger 


to patronize our advertisers. 


the campeign. 


as many newspapers are 
puzzles, limericks or other 
m 


| opponent of militarism and war 
the great war broke out he strenuously | 


two terms of imprisonment as a con- 


When His schooling terminated at 13 years 


of age, after which he spent the Siest | 


| opposed it: and on the three years of his working life as a 
of conscription into Britain, he re-| farm servant, for which he received | 
| fused military service, and suffered | a cast-off suit of clothes, and the sums | 


} 
} 
| 
introduction | 
| 
! 


of £1 and £3 respectively as remu- 


' . } 
|} scientious objector, being finally re-/| neration The next ten years were, 
leased on grounds of ill-health. He | spent down in the coal mines in the 
was in consequence refused reinstate-| Rhondda Valley, culminating in the} 


ent as a.teacher, and in due time ob- | horror of being in the workings of one 
























We would like a large fund to use for circulation tained work as a laborer in a coal! of the Tylorstown pits when an ex-| 
but frankly our finances are ju:t about i | plosion took place, killing 78 of his 
enough to make both ends meet. Any surplus, and F Honors now began to fall thick and| fellows | 
there is very little, is used for additional news features. ony ae on was oy Eg During this period he got his a 
° r slamorgs ounty s f fir » took eading 
Though lacking the finances of the powerful weekly | as hate Sakae San. County | baptism of fire. He took a | 
h ‘ hi h Council, and finally into parliament]! part in Trade Unionism, Church Work |} 
; as an asset whic t cannot | within two years of the end of the| and the Co-operat novement. He 
be purchased at any price—the loyal co-operation—the | war. He was the first conscientious | left the coal mine to be me 
‘ ; > 
strong bond which unites our readers to their paper. | objector to enter the British parlia-| of a small i 
than the link between the bee after peace was signed elaty e te 
Satruday Evening Post or Liberty and their readers. Our | He quickly secured a place for him-| the e 1 ri 
people are circulation builders and “go out of their way” | self in the ranks of the labor party in r 
| Parliament; became a .whip of the In 1906 he was appointed an officer 
’ 4 M : . ty the s nember the Na al Union « stributive 
A subscription campaign is now in progress. New | P#"y in the house and a member of of the Na Union of Distributive | 
: ° | the National Party Executive. When)| Workers, in } ester, and in 1912 
York readers who buy their. paper om the stands should [ooo co overnment wae foumed. hel teu the wnceetars as Cae 
purchase THREE copies each week for the remainder of | x .cepted office as Parliamentary Sec-| Health Section of that organization 
Mail subscribers car do their~ share by | retary to the Board of Education now with 35.000 members, invested 
sending in this week at least one six months’ subscription | jones bas been returned at four| funds amounting to £250,000, and a, 
consecutive elections as M. P. for the (Continued on page 8) 


at the special price of one 


dollar, 


| paign, 


and in Washington were exhausting. 


| There was great strain upon her too in 


the financially lean years when for @ 
considerable time she workéd abso- 
lutely alone in the National Office, with 
no help of any kind whatever—many 
nights till eleven o'clock, and usually 
on Sundays. All this did indeed 
damage Mrs. White's health. The 
Committee of course was compelled to 
accept her resignation; but, loath to 
lose her service completely and im- 
mediately, the Committee voted that 
her resignation should take effect in 
January, and at the same time ar- 
ranged that Mrs. White shall at once 
take a brief vacation. In accepting 


| her resignation the Committee gratee 


fully passed the following resolution? 

“In accepting the resignation of our 
National Executive Secretary, Bertha 
Hale White, the National Executive 
Committee gladly acknowledges its 
great obligation to Mrs. White, sin- 
cerely records its appreciation of her 
work and most fraternally expresses 
the affectionate regard which for many 
years it has felt for her. 


“Immediately on becoming an em- 
ploye of the National Office, Mrs. 
White began an industrious, serious 


and persistent study of every phase of 
the National Office as an institution 
needing from every one much mere 
than is necessary for the half-me- 
chanical performance of rqutine duties 
of a narrowly restricted department. 
Very soon she became invaluable bee 
cause of her intimate and reliable 
knowledge of the workings of the en- 
tire organization. This larger way of 
serving our organization has charac- 
terized Mrs. White’s connection with 
the National Office from the first and 
has been gratefully and frankly ac- 
knowledged by the several National 
under whom she served 
and by succeeding Executive Commit- 
tees also. As our National Executive 
Secretary, Mrs. White has genuinely 
distinguished herself as a capable ex- 
ecutive officer, managing the office 
with high efficiency and representing 
the National Office with dignity and 
resourcefulness reflecting great credit 
upon our party. In the National Office” 
during the war and following the war 
and in the great general amnesty cam- 
Mrs. ‘White's services were 
quite invaluable. 


Secretaries 


“No one has ever served in our Na- 
tional Office in any capacity with more 
industry, efficiency, 
finer tact, greater loyalty, or with 
greater to the end that 
organization might carry on in 
spite of any and all obstacles and un- 





intense higher 


force of will 


|} der no circumstances lower its flag. 
Mrs. White's extreme care and re- 
sourcefulness in the financial manage- 


ment of the National Office have been 
a great 1 is and have won our 
gratitude and admiration 
Her comradeliness. her 
never-failing, uncomplaining tooperes 
(Continued on page 8) 
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eliet to 


beautiful 
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Mac DONALD'S 


_ By Heber Blankenhorn 


Liverpool. 
™, NE thousand delegates of the 
British Labor Party’s annual 
conference here have done 
everything ible to demonstrate 
their unity behind their established 
principles leaders. 

They ch Ramsay MacDonald as 
heartily ag last year and voted ac- 
ceptance of his every explanation of 
policy. 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 





death. 





By a majority of more than 2,000,000 
they drove the Communists out of the 
Labor Party, both as a party and as 
individuals. 

They voted overwhelmingly that 
labor, if necessary, should again be- 
come a minority government with all 
the risks and responsibilities such a 
step involves. 

To Raise 
Election Fund 

On top’ of that, the trade unions 
voted to double their political per cap- 
‘ita levy in order to raise a special 
election fund of sufficient proportions 
to place a Labor candidate in every 
oonstituency where there is a chance 
of success, 

These votes proved that British la- 
bor will have nothing to do with vio- 
lent revolution. These workers expect 
to introduce, socialism step by step, but 
they intend to do it constitutionally. 

Their feaders tell them that Labor 
will again be in control of the govern- 
ment in from two to four years. It is 
apparent that the unions are deter- 
mined to dominate the next Labor cab- 
inet. 

They do not hesitate to acknowledge 


weak points. — 
Routing of the 
Communists 
The most striking act of the confer- 
ence was the routing of the Com- 
muniats. 
Fi no member of the Com- 


munilét party is now eligible to be- 

come a member of any Individual 

section of any affiliated local La- 
bor Party, nor is he entitled to re- 
main a member. 

Second, trade unions are official- 
ly besought not to elect as dele- 
gates to Labor Party conferences 
known membérs of non-affiliated 
political parties, including the 
Communists, 

These propositions were put through 
by a vote of practically ten to one. 
Marry Pollitt and other Communist 
leaders made the best of a bad situa- 
tion. They insisted they would con- 
tinue to endeavor to break in, but to 





Furnished Rooms To Let 











ROOMING HOUSE 

1 WEST 120th ST. 

Telephone, Harlem 5776 
Large housekeeping rooms with Kit- 


chenette. $7 and upwards. Well kept 
house, Eldvtrie Light and. Telephone, 











is now in this country. 





Socialist Audience Honors Bramley 

The huge audience at the Socialist party Peace and Unity rally 
at Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon. paid its tribute to the work 
of Frederic Bramley, secretary of the British Trade Union 
Congress, whose death was reported Saturday last from Amster- 
dam where he was attending a meeting of the Executive of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. 5 
_ At the request of Norman Thomas, one of the speakers at 
the Carnegie Hall meeting, the audience of 2,500 rose and stood 
in silence for a half a minute as a token of sorrow over Bramley’s 


Bramley was a former member of parliament. He attended 
the Amsterdam conference as an alternate to A. A. Purcell, who 








the impartial observer it seems clear 
that they are leading a forlorn hope. 


Miners Backing 
MacDonald 

This was emphasized on the final 
day of the conference when Herbert 
Smith, the bluff old Yorkshireman 
who is president of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, joined in the denunciation of the 
Communists and made it clear that the 
miners would back MacDonald in his 
leadership of the Labor Party, 

Smith rapped the Dawes plan. This 
scheme, fixed up by the gentleman who 
is now Vice President of the United 
States, under the direction of the great 
international bankers, had _ inflicted 
tremendous losses on the British coal- 
mining industry, said Smith. He re- 
gretted that MacDonald’s Labor Gov- 
ernment had felt it necessary to accept 
the plan. 

MacDonald, in a conciliatory reply, 
declared that the Labor Government 
had found itsélf in a position where it 


was forced to choose between the 
Dawes plan and something infinitely 
worse. 

Imperialism 

Denounced 

The conference declared in favor of 
nationalization of basic industries and 
denounced the imperialist policies 
forced on Great Britain by a succession 
of Tory and Liberal governments, 

The taxation of land values—the 
fundamental principle involved in 
Henry *George’s theory of the single 
tax—was approved as a step toward 
nationalization of land. In the opinion 
of labor this is the only way that Brit- 
ish agriculture can be saved. u 

Robert Williams, of the transport 
workers, succeeds Cramp, of the rail- 
way men, as chairman of the confer- 
ence, and all the noted ‘leaders were 
re-elected with the exception of Syd- 
ney Webb. 

The action of the conference undoubt- 
edly had an excellent effect throughout 





l 


the counry. I{ swept the ground from 


under the Tory propagandists who have 








8: PROPLE 
ARE LIKE THAT © 








been endeavoring to scare the peop 
with the slogan that “Labor has gone 
Red.” ° 

Instead of “going Red,” Labor em- 
phasized its devotion to constitutional- 
ism at the very time that Baldwin’s 
Tory government was approving the 
formation of a huge strike-breaking 
agency called the “Organization for 
Maintenance of Supplies.” 

This organization is suggestive of 
Musésolini’s Fascisti and is intended 
primarily to meet” any industrial crisis 
which may be brought about by a sus- 
pension of -work by the coal miners 
‘and railwaymen. ; 

“Bob” Smillie, the veteran leader of 
the coal miners, summarized the work 
of the conference to Labor’s corres- 
pondent in the following significant 
paragraph: ‘ 

“Labor leaves it to the owning 
classes to attempt a violent révo- 
lution when we dispossess them. 
We believe they will fail.” 

Ramsay MacDonald called it a “com- 
mon stnse” conference. “It held to 
socialist principlés,” said he, “and we 
may now cease fus8ing over the activ- 
ities of any small group.” 

Arthur Henderson, who is really the 
campaign manager of the Labor Party, 
was fully satisfied and seemed eager 
for his coming American vacation. He 
has sailed for Canada and the United 
States with some representative Labor 
meriibers of Parliamént and will spend 
at least six weeks on the other side 
studying the trades union movement 
and various political Problems, includ- 
ing the everrinteresting issue of pro- 
hibition. J 











A. F. OF L. FOR SHORTER WORK-DAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


times less, is all that heart and lungs 
can stand. In many of our industrial 
processes, the conditions under which 
labor is performed,-make it manda- 
tory for humane considerations alone 
that the hours of labor should be re- 
duced below 8, and the week's work 
be not more than 5 days. 

“But there are practical conditions 
as well as those of a humane charac- 
ter which call for a shortening of the 
hours of labor. The marvelous de- 
velopment of machinery, the equip- 
ment of modern industrial plants, the 
more intelligent study of the prob- 
lems of production, have enabled in- 
dustry operating but part time to 
produce more than. the world as at 
present organized is capable of con- 
suming, be 

“These “methods of production, 
which there is every reason to be- 
lieve will be developed upon a yet 
greater scale, in addition to providing 
more of the materials created by so- 
ciety should also provide greater op- 
portunities for leisure and the en 
joyment of the worth while things of 
life, Unless it accomplishes these 
conditions this modern industry has 


failed to give civilization a full justi- 
fication for its existence. 

“Your committee theréfore recom- 
mends that it shall be the pobicy of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
assist in establishing reasonable and 
advisable reduction in the hours of 
labor so that 8 heurs per day shall 
be the maximum and lesser hours 
the special rule.” 

The report of the Committee, headed 
by M. J. Keough of the molders’ union, 
with Ed. J. McGivern of the plasterers 
the next name on the list, followed by 
E. J. Gainor, Thomas P. Hyland, H. J. 
Conway, Samuel Perlmutter, Peter 
Beisel, Charles F. Scott, John C. Hard- 
ing, Lee Halie, James L. Gernon, M. H. 
Parker, Perry J. Bradish, Mollie B. 
Weitler and Frank B. Powers was 
unanimously adopted. 

. = * 

The A, F. of L. has taken a definite 
stand against proposals before Con- 
gress for the fingerprinting, photo- 
graphing and general spying on, and 
nagging of foreign workers, number- 
ing 8,000,000, in this country, and it 
| took it by unanimous vote at the 45th 
|; annual convention. The delegates 
ratified the report of the legislative 
committee that strikes at the worst 
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of the fingerprinting bills, that of 
Representative Aswell of Louisiana 
that requires that for five years after 
coming to America an alien must re- 
port at all times where he is living 
and what he is doing, that he shall 
be registered with photographs and 
fingerprints, with all cases of arrests 
and convictions entered on his régis- 
tration certificate. And that lodging 
house keepers and employers must 
assist the government in its espionage 
on the worker. 
s* ¢ 

Bills proposing the deportation of 
aliens were also unanimously con- 
demined, the federation delegates en- 
dorsing the Executive Council’s dec- 
laration that such bills, though osten- 
sibly aimed at narcotic or white slave 
law offenders, would actually permit 
the deportation of foreign born work- 
ers engaged in industrial disputes, 
‘Gratification is expressed that the de- 
portation bill passed by the last House 
was killed in the Senate, 

eee 

A stand against employment agents 
who take men from State to State with- 
out notifying them of strikes on the 
jobs to which they are brought was 
taken and labor’s efforts to have a 
bill passed against this practise—such 
a bill as that of Representative Wolf 
of Missouri which failed at last Con- 
gressional session—are to continue. 
That the Irish have eome to the front 
in the American labor movement—at 
least that they abound among the 
delegates at Atlantic City—was evi- 
dent with the warmth of greeting to 
Thomas Johnson, secretary of the 
Irish Labor Party and the Irish Trade 
Wnion Congress and also representing 
| the Irish Transport and General Work- 
ers Union. Johnson came as a visitor, 
not a fraternal delegate, but he votced 
the hope that future conventions of 
the two movements would see the 


presence of fraternal delegates. 
* a . 





“M nontbiased investigation into 
| labor eonditions at West Point,” the 


| United States army officers training 


academy, is to be sought by the A. F. 
| of L. from the war department as a 
P rébult of a resolution introducéd by 
delegate Jetome B. Keating, Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New 
York, and adoptéd by thé 45th annual 
A. F. of L. convention. 
o +. * 
Ben Smith, rugged and ruddy- 
cheeked British fraternal delegate to 





the A. F. of L. convention was taking 


| the air on thé Atlantic City boardwalk 


| 


when one of the wipl chairs peculiar 
to this boulevard came past with two 
plump specimens of the idle rich in- 
side and a hard working chair pusher 
behind, straining at his burden. 

“The lazy blighters!” snorted Smith. 
“Imagine an able-bodied man pushed 
around like a baby. I wouldn't ride 
in one of those things for ten pounds.” 
And he strode along for his constitu- 
tional with the motive power nature 
gave him. 





MEMBER of the Society of Tited Radicals wandered into 
the Rand School Book Shop the other day. aa 
t 


A us in argument and as he ambled on his way Jeft the 
following: “When d® business men use the Union Label on 
their printing?” ‘ 

Only when they are running for political office and then of 
course only on their campaign. literature. Al Smith and Walker, 
those valient champions of labor. Is the Union Label on the 
printing of their trucking companies and other private enter- 
prises? Stretch your imagination to the utmost and can you 
vision the printers’ label on the literature of the Waterman 
Fountain Pen Company? But election time, when they want 
your votes, then dear Union Labor the label of the Typograph- 
ical Union appears most conspicuously on the printing of even 
the most bitter enemies of the workers. ; 


Dear Rufus: “Came over to New York with your Uncle for the Debs 
dinner. About the smartest thing you ever did was to be absent. We 
had our minds made up to take you back to the farm. Someone said 
you were in swimming. If was another one of those smart guys. The 
biggest crowd I ever saw and some speeches. There are so many bright 
people in this Socialist Party J don’t see how *e —— to horn in.” 

® artholomew Depew. 

Branchville, N. J. 


“The letter of William Steinhardt, published on the front page 
of last week’s New Leader covers the best plan I have ever 
seen for boosting circulation. If very reader in New York 
would buy three papers each week, select two people and hand 
them copies for a number of weeks, it would not only increase 
the circulation but be excellent propaganda as well. I am sold 
on the idea and start this week.” Henry Gooslin. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“Have received the 22 books and am more than pleased with 
them. Shall try to pass some of them on to others. I must say I 
was very much disappointed at Marx Lewis’ article about yo 
La Follette. He should be very grateful that a young man 
thirty is so liberal rather than expressing such an intolerant 
view—and from a good Socialist. Better a slice of bread at a 
time, as ‘Upton Sinclair said, if one can’t get a whole loaf. I 
wouldn’t be so silly as to discount the value of your paper on 
account of one expression as that above referred to,” 

Edna L. Robirson. 


Weston, Mass. ‘ 





Postal cards in response to James Onéal’s letter are still com- 
ing in. Among those which arrived yesterday was one from 
John Williams of Skagway, Alaska. This is the second this 
week from Alaska. There are still a number of sets of the 22 
books on hand. So if you have not already done so mail in your 
postal card order today, 





“I answered your call and received the twenty-two books. 
They are a fine collection. You omitted one book I especially 
desire for my library—the Great Madness. Is there no way of 
my getting it now?” Morris J. Janowsky. 

‘Passaic, N. J. 


“Enclosed you will find: check for $10 to cover the bill for 
500 copies of the New Leader sent to Waukegan, Ill. The New 
Leader made a goed impression on the delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Jugoslav Socialist Federation of America and was 
eagerly accepted. 
the opportunity and so do other Comrades who realize its valu 
to the Socialist and Labor movements.” Chas. Porogelec. 

Chicago, IIl. : 








“Enclosed money order for a year’s renewal of my subscrip- 
tion. I like your paper immensely and would like to fill the 
subscription blank with several names, but this paradise of para- 
sites is poor soil to do thuch with. Will do the best I can and 
if I see a head that looks as though there was an ounce of pro- 
gressive brains in it, I will hit it if possible for a sub.” 

Mrs. Jessie Hunt. 

Pasadena, Cal, 

Years, many years ago, we worked on a ranch down the San 
Gabriel Valley for twelve, hot, sweltering hours each day. One 
Sunday we viewed Pasadena and it was beautiful. Some day we 
will have the toilers live and raise their children in healthy and 
happy surroundings. Then perhaps we may take Pasadena as a 
pattern. 


“Your letter of the 25th received and-am enclosing check for 
year’s subscription. Am trying to get you some new subscribers 
so will not return your subscription blank. This I will use 
when sending in the new subs.” Ralph Stitis. 
National Park, N. J. 





More power to you. That’s what we need is circulation. The 
campaign now in progress to double the circulation by the first 
of: the year is going ahead splendidly. If every reader would 
secure only one new subscriber Socialism would soon be making 


real strides in America. 
RUFUS OSBORNE. 


I am advertising the paper whenever I aan 
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A Radical Difference 
| will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
AN Departments the persen- 
a) supervision of L. Beeker. 


111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue. 
| 131 Second Avenue, Corner 6th Street. 
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HE Evidences for E. olution will be 
¥ the topic of Prof. Henry E. 
Crampton’s lecture in the Rand 
School today, Oct. 17, at 1.30 p. m. 
Next Saturday he will discuss “The 
Natural Factors of Evolution” and on 
Oct. 31 “Evolution and Human Prob- 
lems.” 


Next Friday evening V. F. Calverton 
will lecture on “Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell and Bryant,” whom, to the hor- 
ror of all 100 percenters, he character- 
izes as “The Passing Poetasters.” 

Joseph M. Osman's new class in 
Psychology of Personality, which meets 
on Tuesdays at 8.30 p. m., can still ad- 
mit a few more students without being 
overcrowded. Registration for his 7 
o'clock class has been closed. 

New students may still be admitted 
to David P. Berenberg’s Wednesday 
evening classes in Descriptive Econom- 
fes and in Modern World History, as 
also to Marius Hansome’s Sociology 
class on Tuesday evenings. 





A coursé in Gorrection of Accent, 
with Miss Beatrice Becker as instructor, 
will start on Ot. 26. There will be two 
sessions a week—Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays at 8.30 p. m.—and the course 
will go on till January 13. 

A new venture in the Rand School is | 
the Theatre Workshop, which is to be | 
launched next Tuesday evening under | 
the direction of Miss Frances Fineman, | 
who has studied the labor theatre in| 
England, Germany and Russia, and be- 
lMeves that the time is ripe for such a | 
movement in this country. The plan is | 
to form a group of not more than 
twenty interested persons, who will co- 
operatively write, produce and act 
plays. Miss Fineman announces that 
“artiness” will be avoided and that the | 








aim will be to give honest and vital ex- 
pression, through the medium of the 
acted play, to the interests and prob- 
lems of the sort of people who frequent 
the Rand School. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 29, will be the 
first of a series of six lectures, by Ver- 
non Loggins, formerly of New York 
University, on the work of Anatole 
France and of Romain Rolland. 

Ten additional courses are listed to 
start in the first half of November: 
Trade Union Organization and Man- 
agement, by Julius Hochman, on Mon- 
day evenings; Our Expanding Uni- 
verse, by Clement Wood, and The Ring 
of the Nibelungen, by Herman Epstein, 
on Tuesdays; the Theatre and Life, by 
Randolph Somerville, on Wednesdays; 
Labor Struggles in Europe Teday, by 
Nathan Fine, and Elements of Social 
Progress, by August Claessens, on 
Thursdays; Labor and the Law, by 
Morris Hillquit, and Main Tendéneies 
in Modern Literature, by Leo E. Saidla, 
on Fridays: Man's Life on Barth, by 
Samué!l C. Schmucker, and Sex and So- 
siety, by August Claessens, on Saturday 
afternoons. 
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the further warning that unless we 
transfer the subscriptions elsewhere 
e keepers of these men “will be e 
ltged to destroy’ the papers,” 


Are the Capitalist 
Sheets Barred? 
Why are these men deprived of the 
Qrief pleasure ‘they have once each 
wwe@k to read The New Leader? 
‘Will their possession of the paper 
injare this California prison? 
WAll receipt of this messenger of the 
qutside world, which reports the things 
that interest them, be too much to ' 
@encede to men barred from their 
friends and relatives? 
What harm can this paper be to the 
men and what good is to be derived . 
from snatching it from them? 
I would be interesting to know 
I er these prisoners are also de- 
ied access to the press of capitalism, 
he press that sees the spread of “cul- 


Gentlemenis, 


the following : 


\\.31921- biooney.” 


SozGdm Sette: 


we would syggest that you make arrangerents 
to have these inmates transfer their subscription elsewhere. 
Otherwise, we will be obliged to destroy the papers. 








36109= Childs. 

38115- Hart. 

35785—- Roe. | 
GrewSe, 

ee'ni * 


at 


+ 
By The Editor ae 
“FRan« j,Surt ah 
HE State of California cannot forrectoRs:, sha se 
permit seven prisoners at San FGNOTA! VAN SMITH. Presidbet aye 
Quentin prison to read The THOMAS M. GaMNon’ Coun duchy 
' New Leader. Why this is so we Jno. G. Matros,Jx, ts ae iain tes 
do not know. The prisoners do Wit F. Monnisu’ California State Prison. 
not know and only the officials do , Joram H. Atco. ee, 8 ov 4 teeny 
-aralieg Jat, SAN |, QUENTIN. 
The men singled out for this treat- OFFICE OF THE CAPTAIN 
ment are political and class-war pris- a , 
oners. One is Tom Mooney,, who was LY 
convicted through the most brazen PLEASE REFER TO i a 
“frame-up” that has ever disgraced mu No! ne 
any court in history. Among the others iu v : P 
@re men who are “doing time” solély * f . LY 
because they belong to the I. W. W. at 7 j 
In California mere membership in the September Thirtieth, »/¥ od 
I, W. W. is sufficient to send a man 1925. 4 
to prison for many years. x, 
We reproduce on this page an exact fis 
copy of the letter which The New , / 
Leader received from the “Captain of : 
the Yard” stating that these seven The New Lenaey > St / 
prisoners will not be “permitted to re- No.7 East 15th. *9 y 
ceive copies of your publication.” Note New, York City, N.Y.’ 
; Z 


We regret to advise~you that in the future, 
inmates of the institution will not be permitted to receive 
copies of your publication, "fhe New Leader, 


At present,’ your subscription list includes 


ure” in reporti the nasty scandals . 

5 Bbertines of the bourgeois class. Is ee . Trusting you will give this matter. prompt = 
Los Angeles Times, the kept sheet ‘attention; we are,/ . 
every powerful robber clique in . = ? 
ornia, barred from San Quentin Very-truly; YOurs », 


prisoners bt it. One by one 
the strumpet journals of the vulgar, 
{ “hating ruling classes of Califor- 
a find their way into every prison. 
And what is this California 
whose Jailors deprive these prison- 
ers of papers they desire to read? 


CALIFORNIA” STATE, PRISON) (\ » {\) ~/ 


\U 


; 
as 
. , 
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California is a synonym for ban- 

dits made respectable and honest Captain Kidds who have looted the 

men condemned to want or sent 

‘ f : population since, 

to prison for opposing the banditry , 

that has become respectable. It The Modern 

is still the California of Collis P. | Crew of Bandits 

Huntington, Leland Stanford, The modern skinners have crowded 

Charles Crocker and Mark Hop- laborers into lumber camps, mines, 

kins, a quartet who swined their large ranches and other industries. 

way through corrupt millions and The filthy bunk house swarming with 

left a dirty trail across the history lice was provided for “hands.” In the 

of the State. hop fields the most elernentary human 

The record of plunder and swindle! needs were neglected and when human 
of these gentlemen is written in court] resentment burst all bonds the slave 
records and congressional inyestiga-| drivers had a riot on their hands. Ford 
tions. They never went tq jail. Not} and Suhr wére picked out as “goats” 
at all. California sent one ef them to/ and sent to prison. The vermin, of 
the United States Senate, Another} both types, were left free to prey upon 
founded a universitWiaghbe widow of] the: miserable migratory workers 
,@ third founded a newspaper from the| whose sweat floated the fine yachts of 
proceeds of theft to instruct the youth! the Junkers. 
of the nation, AJP gave a part of their Three great 
lootings to enterprises that would| Lux Company, 
teach the art of how to rob fellow] Company and the Southern Pacific 
men, keep out of jail, and be respect-| Railroad, own more acres in Califor- 
adie—in California. = nia than there was in the old Ger- 

With this background we béetito many. At one time not so long ago 


interests, the Miller & 
the Kern County Land 











wae iteds cob dents = as one could ride across the State from | hibited by one of their own spokesmen, | their greed, their ignorant cruelties, 
, pend their favorite weekly newspaper. Oregon to the Mexican border with- | the Los Angeles Tignes, which is owned | will be no more. Another day will 
The quartet of gentlemen who gath- out leaving the property of one ae by a family whose record of land deal- | come—the day of the laborers who 
ered in California resources, partici- | company. One writer says that “to- | ings in California and Mexico and] are now despised and feared. The lib- 
pated im the notorious Pacific Rail-| 4@¥ more than one-half of all the} whose attitude toward the working | erating evangel of Socialism will 
yoad steal, and played at wizard fi- | land thes California which has water | classes make the Junkers of East| transform California and recover its 
nance in many other shady practices | sufficient for farming is in the wanes Prussia philanthropists.” fs. | loot and discharge the looters. Then 
get the fashion for California capital-| of 2 dozen land companies.” f; Since the end of the World War} — freedom, economic freedom, social 
ism, But they were pikers compared Extensive land holdings have alwayg|a swarm of ruling morons have: been Rauity, plenty and happiness for all. 
with some of the brazen Babbitts and} produced a despotic Junker class th trying to terrorize men and women _— The New Leader wilf®contribute | 
makes itself supreme in the gover who think. The ruling cliques real-# something to this new dayain J } 

ing institutions of a-nation. Califor&jize that thinking is dangerous a California. 

Schools nine a { 
PR Rane Ca Ee ea - 
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7:30 P. M.—Fellowship Service and 
address. 8:30 P. M.—Open Forum, 


McKinley Square) 


“Fundamentalism verses “Fundamental 
Religion.”—REV. LEON ROSSER LAND. 
“The Negro’s Contribution to Democ- 
racy’—WILLIAM PICKENS. 
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nia capitalism is the bigoted and cruel 
master that it is because of the royal 
land holdings that aré intimately asso- 
ciated with the railroads and banks. 
The heirs of the early bandits have all 
the contempt for the laborer which the 
Junker classes of backward Europe 
have for the peasants. 

The ideal of California’s ruling class 
is to make the State an image of the 
old Mexico where laborers were peons 
for life. By no others in this country 
was the Mexican revolution more hated 
than by the upper classes of Califor- 


nia. That State also served as a 
gendarme in hounding Mexican libera- 
tors who crossed the California 
border. 
A Province of 
Junkerdom 

Professor Pitkin, after surveying 


this province of Junkerdom, wrote a 
few years ago that the outlook on life 
of California Junkérs “is admirably ex- 


Music—Admission Free 
| 
| 
| 
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Begs to announce that he has || Jacobsen Will Play at Jeceheen, the tamons vieHalst, and 
resumed the general practice of 7 ° Mme. Gita Glaze, well-known soprano. 
. L. G. W. School Openin 
Schoo a & The evening will end with a dance in 
D E N T | S TR Yy The. opening exercises of the wee the gymnasium. 
| tional season of the International In this way past and present stu- 
at the | Ladies Garment Workers’ Union wil! | dents, members of the Union and 
A RE-CO BLDG be celebrated on Saturday, November | friends will celebrate the success of 
ee ° | 14, 7:30 P. M. in the auditorium of} Workers’ education in this country. 





the only California they know. Li- 
braries were raided. Even the most 
elementary of “liberal” publications 
were thrown out. They have placed 
their clammy hands upon the schools. 
They have cowed all but a few pub- 
lications, For the laborer who would 
not atcept the insolent mastery of the 
ruling classes an danti-syndicalist law 
was enacted and hundreds of poor 
devils have been railrvaded to prison. 

This is the California that does not 
permit seven of its prisoners to have 
The New Leader. We are proud of 
the distinction conferred upon us. 
California is a feudal barony, a des- 
potic province of the greater capital- 
ism that has placed tne dollar mark 
upon its institutions. 

Its Tom Mooneys are in jail. But 
history does not end with the rule of 
California Junkers. They have their 
day, but the sun will also set on their 
day. Night will come—and oblivion. 
They and their bastilles, their malice, 
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Thomas 


E SOCIALISTS have been having a nice 
W time listening to Debs and Purcell and 
Braun and other foreign comrades. 
Now it’s time to make some speeches of our own. 
| The average New Yorker is not a meeting-goer. 
| For one thing, the radio has made it harder and 
not easier to get crowds at meetings. That means 
that more than ever we must depend upon the 
best sort of speeches—the speech of friend to 
friend, the speech of a man to his fellow workers 
in the shop, the social conversation of neighbors. 
That is the way every cause gains recruits. 

And what a lot we have to say! Not merely 
must we remind our friends of the hope and 
vision which Debs so beautifully expresses for 
all the world. Also we must tell them that in im- 
mediate results this election at this time matters 
more to the workers of New York than a presi- 
dential election. Coolidge hasn’t anything to say 
or do about the kind of justice we get in our local 
courts. The use of the police to beat up work- 
ers in time of strike, the kirid of education our 
children get in school, the preservation of public 
health, the relief of the transit situation, the pro- 
tection of the people from the outrageous prof- 
iteering of coal dealers who bought coal at pre- 
strike prices and now charge as high as $30 a 
ton by the basket. Coolidge can’t tackle the 
housing problem or do much of anything about 
markets and the milk supply. The Mayor and 
other city officials whom you elect on November 
3 will have to deal with all these problems. Isn't 
4 





specific issues 


reporters and t 


cause you love 
Day. 
of Gene Debs. 





all, don’t forget to end your speech by winning 
converts and comrades for our party. 


out, if it is possible, as a watcher on Election 
You may not get much applause, but 
you'll show yourself worthy of the comradeship 


it amazing, therefore, that there was such a 
slump in the registration as compared with 1924? 

But there are still enough people who regis- 
tered to poll up quite a vote. They can effective- 
ly resent the insulting way in which Smith and 
Walker and Waterman are deliberately losing 


in generalities and postponing the 


rent hearings until after election. 

We Socialists have a practical program on all 
the points I have mentioned. 
tell you that we can’t be elected, you reply that 
we can be elected as soon as enough of the work- 
ers believe we can. 
year the sooner that day will come. 
the bigger the vote for us, the more carefully the 
politicians after the election will listen to our de- 
mands on housing and coal and the like. 

Along those lines you make vour speeches and 
well fool the old politicians and the newspaper 


If your friends 


And the bigger the vote thie 
Moreover, 


he straw vote takers yet. Above 


Give the 
this service now, and then turn 











| Admission will be by tickets only which 
will be distributed through the Local | 
Unions to the members of the Inter- 
national. 


Washington Irving High School. 
Among the artists who will partici- 


pate in the concert will be Sascha 


Promote Joint Hat Labels | 
Chicago.—Following the example of 

their New York locals, «the United 

Hatters in Chicago and the Cloth Hat, 

Cap & Millinery Workers Int. Union | 
are consolidating their efforts to pro- 

mote the purchase of union label} hats | 
by the public. J. M. McCarthy, of | 
the United Hatters, is the joint label 
representative in the Chicago district 
The two internationals are working 
harmoniously since their jurisdictional 
dispute was settied last year. 








BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 
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: The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. gt 

At all drug stores—10, 25 and 80s.” 



















































More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhes develop. 


Superior to Pastes and Powders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, = 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus, ° 


















AMEGIN, a SAFE denttifrice, is the o hye 
latic medication recommended leading 2. 
It will keep your teeth white, your br sweet 


and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
ing. , No solid matter to get under gums. 


Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ 
healthy mouth and a germ free tooth teuck. 


AMEGIN 


PRONOUNCE: IT AMMA@= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 
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- MAJESTIC - 


SUITS TO ORDER ~ 


ARE NOW 


$22.50 $25 $30 $35 


These are the first two weeks in many years that we 
are able to produce suits made to order at such rea- 
sonable prices. 












Up to now it was impossible to make such suits to 
order at these prices and keep up the Majestic quality. 








But now—when our business is so enormous—when 
we buy woolens and other materials for our eight 
stores 100,000 customers, we have the 
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possibility. e 




































These suits are made to order of the finest woolens, 
the workmanship is the same as in garments that cost 
twice as much. 








The styles are up to you to select, from the latest 
fashions that the foremost designers produce. 








@ 
Overcoats to order from the world renown 
woolens at 


2.50 


A price which is the lowest in New York. 









Other Overcoats to order as low as $25.00. 

















Every Garment is made for your individual meas- 





ure and is guaranteed for quality, style and fit. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 








, t, ft. | 
we tint om | 68 Deleneey MH °| bee cee 
112 W. 116th St. “mes orseess & | 98 Seoond Av. 
bet. Lenox and 7th Ars 2391 Seventh Av. } Near Sisth St. 
138 W. 14th St. | bet. 159th and 140th ats. | 953 South. Blvd. 
bet. 6th and 7th Ars. i Near 1634 St, . 






















| Ask to See the “MICHIGAN” 
3 ROOM HOME $147 













OUTFIT AT 
$1.50 WEEKLY DELIVERS $100 WORTH 


Wichigan Surniture Co. 


HARLEM: ONX: 
2174 Third Avenue 3251 Thrd Avenue 
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MERICA GOVERNED BY A M 


- Whose Constitution Are We Living Under? 


stitution is the work of such men perw 
formed in such an epoch. 

It can now be distinctly said that ne 
democratic government was sought, 
for democracy was thought a grave 


evil by the “Fathers.” Consequently, 
the second tale must take its proper 











By Benjamin P. Chass | 


j NE HUNDRED and thirty- 
: eight years have passed 
since the present constitu- 


tion of the United States (minus 
its amendments) became the law 
of the land. For 138 years the 
people have been called upon to 
pay homage to this document 
that is formally the legal guide 
of this nation. 

Liberty, Equality, Democracy; these 
@re the principles that are said to be 
the very foremost to which the Ameri- 
can patriots pay their respect and 
which they eulogize at each anniver- 
Bary and out of season as well. . The 
. great masses listen with credulous 
minds to this oratory and these gul- 
lible members of society proudly cheer 
these American patriots. And thus 
one year after another passes by with 
this giant myth still safely entrenched. 
The masses are fooled and the rulers 
are the gainers. 

One hundred and forty-eight years 
ago the climax of the discontent of the 
rule of England was reached. More 
and more of this foreign rule pierced 
the hearts of the financiers and manu- 
facturers and shipping interests of the 
colonies. To be governed by the King 
meant huge losses in profits to the 
economic interests of that day. Signs 
of revolt were apparent. The burning 
patriots and levers of liberty joined 
in the cry for independence. Soon the 
masses followed; and before long the 
colonies were ablaze with revolution. 


False Promises 
To Soldiers 


Great promises were made to the 
soldiers, but as usual failed to bear 
fruit. .To console the lovers of free- 
dom and the suffering, bleeding sol- 
diers, the paper, known as the Declar- 
ation of Independence was issued. 
This document, filled with the most 
beautiful and high sounding phrases, 
was written by such genuine Ameri- 
cans as Thomas Jefferson. Though 
this document did not fulfill its beau- 
teous ideals, it did accomplish much 
in filling the colonists with a burning 
enthusiasm for victory and with a fer- 
vent faith in their leaders. Today this 
document is mere paper; it is trampled 
upon by the staunchest patriots of the 
day, and those who are still naive 
enough and daring enough to take it 
as a genuine and sincere expression 
of ideals and practices, are liable to 
severe punishment (scores have been 
jailed for merely reading from it in 
public) by those very leaders who in- 
herited the government that was es- 
tablished through the fire of the De- 
claration of Independence, and which 
drove the revolutionary soldiers on to 
victory. 

Later the Articles of Confederation 
were the governing laws of the colo- 
nies. But soon after the Revolution 
had ended, the victorious colonists, 
that is, the leading financial and busi- 
ness interests—learned that the Ar- 
ticles were ingdequate to carry out 
their wishes. To pay for the»war, im- 


mense sums of money were needed. To | 


tax the people was simple, but to force 
them to pay was quite another task. 
The Articles did not contain any clause 
or machinery that compelled the colo- 
nists to pay taxes, and the big interests 
did not feel justified in taxing them- 
gelves to pay for the war. This and 
other minor defects caused a move- 
ment to appear for the amendment of 
the Articles of Confederation. 


The Constitution 


Evolves 

Finally, in the city of Philadelphia, 
May 25, 1787, §5 men selected by the 
States met to amend the Articles. But 
no sooner had they begun their work 
of strengthening the Articles, which 
the delegates had been empowered to/| 
do, than they saw how utterly impos- 
sible it was to amend them without 
destroying them entirely. After long | 
and heated debates, it was agreed to 
adopt an entirely new charter that 
would adequately and efficiently gov- | 
ern the nation. 

For nigh four months these 55 dele- 
gates sat behind closed doors holding 
secret sessions. At last their task 
was completed on Sept. 17, 1787. The 
Constitution was placed before the 
States for ratification, and June 21, 
1788, the ninth necessary state ratified 
it; the new government began March 
4, 1789. It was with great joy that the 


people celebrated the beginning of the | 


government. The leading Americans 


were powerful in their eulogy of the 


newly established law of the land. The} 


people were told all about their great 


History Shows It Is Not The People’s 





constitution, how it was their constitu- 
‘tion, how it was adopted by them, and 
made for their welfare. The gullible 
members of the new Republic drank 
these tales in fully, and to this day 
these tales remain one of the lasting 
great historical fictions that -the 
American people have inherited. 

This myth consists of three 
tales: (1) That the people are 
the sole voice represented by the 
Constitution. (2) That the Con- 
stitution is the very incarnation 
and embodiment of democracy, 
(3) That it'was adopted to serve | 
the people. 

These three tales have been anit 
and handed down by every avenue of 
opinion ever since its conception and 


adoption. Today it is being perpet- 
rated throughout the length and 
breadth of the nation. How much 


fact, how much truth, or how much 
fiction, these tales contain are to be 
seen. Each tale shall be carefully 
analyzed and the conclusions will be 
obvious. 
Idealism and 
The Revolution 

The Revolution was not brought 
forth because of some highly idealistic 


motives; liberty, equality, fraternity 
were not the aims. To a limited ex- 
tent, it is true, that the masses of 


people were a somewhat powerful fac- 
tor for a time during the war, but no 
sooner had peace been established, no 
sooner had the propertied classes 
gained their aims, than a strong wave 
of reaction set in, and it was not long 
until the prestige of the propertied 
classes were firmly established. The 
Articles of Confederation proved in- 
adequate in peace time, and so it was 
necessary to adopt more adequate 
measures. It was in a steady reac- 
tionary and class controlled period of 
our histery that the convention was 
called to amend the Articles, which 
later ended in the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The 55 delegates who formed the 
Constitutional Convention were not 
elected by the people, but ,were all ap- 
pointed by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. “The movement for the 
Constitution,” writes C. A. Beard, in 
his noteworthy, study of the Consti- 
tution (Economic Interpretation of the 





Constitution”), “was originated by four 
groups of personality interests, which 
had been adversely affected under the 
Articles of Confederation money, public 
securities, manufacturing, trade and 
shipping.” The delegates were mostly 
all lawyers, of whom former Senator R. 
F. Pettigrew in his “Imperial Washing- 
ton” says, “Forty owned revolutionary 
scrip; 14 were merchants; 24 were 
money-lenders, 11 were merchants; 15 
were slave holders. Washington, the 
big man of the Convention was a slave 
haglder, land speculator, and a large 
scrip holder.” Paine and Jefferson, the 
real democratic leaders of the time, 
were absent from that gathering. What 
is more, not all the signers of the Con- 
stitution were native-born Americans; 
neither were all so-called Nordics. 
Alexander Hamilton, the leading dele- 
gate, was born in the West Indies; six 
other delegates were foreigners. 


Behind 
Closed Doors 

The Convention was held behind 
closed doors. All the delegates were 
sworn to secrecy. Not until fifty years 
after its adoption were the proceed- 
ings made public. If Madison and a 
few other members had not taken notes 
personally, we would have never 
known what had really transpired at 
the Convention. 

Thus it is seen that the people had 
nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
ceedings or adoption of the funda- 
mental law that was to govern them. 
The people did not have the franchise, 
for only about three per cent, or about 
120,000 of the 4,000,000 people who made 
up the population, then had the right 
to vote. Voting was restricted by 
property qualifications. The Constitu- 
tion did not create a government by 
the people, but rather a government 
of, by, and for the commercial and 
financial groups who controlled the 
nation at that time. In one word, the 
people had no voice in the framing of 
the Constitution, whatever; they were 
simply sheep who looked on as they 
were being fleeced of their human 
rights. Hence the first tale must be 
completely dismissed as pure fiction. 
No foundation remains to uphold this 
legend, 


Tale number two: That the Consti- 
tution is the incarnation of democracy. 
At the outset it may be said that 
forty of the 55 men who framed the 
Constitution personally profited by its 
adoption. As Adam Smith says of 
government: “Civil Government, so 
far as it is instituted for the security 
of property, is in reality instituted 
for the defense of the rich against the 
poor, or those who have some property 
against those who have none at all.” 
This was the main guide of the 
“Fathers.” The Constitution was 
framed to protect the rights of prop- 
erty, not the human rights of the 
masses. Proof of this is given when 
a resolution abolishing slavery, was 
dismissed from the proceedings of the 
Convention as so much nonsense, 
thereby making the Civil War nec- 
essary. A government was sought, 
according to Professor J. Allen Smith, 
“which would be just enough pop- 
ular not to excite the general op- 
position and which at the same time 
gave to the people as little as pos- 
sible of the substance of political 
power.” 


Information 
Liable to Mislead 

“The people should have as little 
to do as may be about the govern- 
ment. They want information and 
are constantly Hable to be misled.” 
Such were the words of Sherman, 
the delegate from Connecticut. The 
soldiers who made victory possible 
were not given the vote in selecting 
delegates to the ratifying State Con- 
ventions, although four years had 
passed since our independence had 
been recognized by Great Britain. No 
action was ever taken at the Con- 
vention to extend the franchise to 
the masses; in fact our government 
was aristocratic, not democratic in 
any manner, which recalls the state- 
ment of Professor Lester F. Ward, 
“that the names by which govern- 
ments are known are wholly inad- 
equate indexes to their true char- 
acter.” The historian, Bryce, says 
that if the Constitution had been re- 
ferred to a popular vote instead of 
to the States it would have been re- 





jected. 


Democracy was thought an evil and 
a menace to society. Delegate Elbridge 
Gerry saw in democracy the worst of 
all evils; the same was true in gen- 
eral of all the delegates. Madison be- 
Heved that the government ought “to 
protect the minority of the opulent 
against the majority.” Property was 
to ke supreme; liberty and humanity 
were lost amongst the everglades of 
commercialism.¢ 

From the foregoing, it is easily un- 
derstood that the “Fathers did not hold 
democracy in high esteem. The oppo- 
site is quite true. This is reliable and 
unbiased history, not the history that 
is used to mold.the minds of the gos- 
lings. The public schools blend the 
“Fathers” and God into one; the Con- 
stitution is taught as the Divine in- 
spiration of a Heavenly Being. The 
framers are said to have been saints. 
No economic trend is allowed to enter 
the history text-books that ‘bre used 
in the public schools. 


Not All the 
Fathers Saints 

Of course, a careful perusal of true 
history will acquaint us with quite an- 
other story. After this careful exam- 
ination we will find, among many other 
cold facts, that the framers of the 
Constitution were not all saints; that 
the men of that day were just like 
those of today: some perhaps made 
sacrifices or were prompted in their 
actions by high ideals; others no doubt 
were in fear of the masses; pure, self- 
ishness was the guide of others” We 
know that John Hancock and others of 
New England were smugglers; among 
the Federalists there were: rampant 
-and strong monarchist tendencies. In 
1774, Governuer Morris denounced the 
masses as “poor reptiles,” and later at 
the convention proposed the idea of ap- 
pointing men of aristocratic blood for 
life to the Senate, in order to guard 
against the democratic tendencies of 
the Lower House. There are numerous 
facts to illustrate how the masses were 
held in contempt by the “higher” 
class. It is a fact that many Southern 
slave-holders wére in favor of the 
Revolution because this would give 
them an opportunity to repudiate the 
debts due to British merchants. Such 
was the trend of the times; there were 





good men and bad men, and the Con- 








ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


FRONT 





HUNGARY 
German Socialists Reorganizing 

That the work of building up a pow- 
erful Socialist organization in Hungary 
is being carried forward steadily, de- 
spite the periodical anti-labor drives 
promoted by Dictator Horthy under the 
guise of anti-Bolshevist raids, is fur- 
ther evidenced by the encouraging re- 
ports made to a conference of German- 
speaking Socialists held in Budapest 
August 30, attended by twenty. dele- 
gates from Budapest and twenty-four 
from country groups. Victor Knaller, 
a member of the National Assembly, 
said that although the advent of the 
White Terror following the overthrow 





| of,the Bela Kun regime in the summer 
| of 1919 had put some 180 German So- 
cialist groups in Hungary temporarily 
| out of business, the work of reorgani- 
zation had been so successful that 140 
of these groups had been revived and 
were functioning efficiently. Comrade 
| Knaller announced that the German 
| party organ in Hungary, Die Volks- 
stimme, was about to be revived and 
that it was assured a circulation of at 
least, 15,000. Since the Volksstimme 
was foreed to suspend, the German or- 
gan of thé government has materially 
increased its circulation, something 
that will soon be stopped when the 
workers’ paper is again coming out. 
Added to complaints by some of the 
delegates about the oppressive policy of 
the government toward ‘the German 








minority was a protest against the ef- 
| forts being made by 
| the Hungarian Social Democratic party 
to eliminate the clause in the party’s 


constitution permitting the German So- | 
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cialists to organize language sections 
within the party. The hope was voiced 
that these efforts would be unsuccess- 
ful, as any “Magyarizing” of the party 
by compulsion would be sure to check 
the good work now under way. 
Peter Agoston Dies in Exile 

Dr. Peter Agoston, a prominent figure 
in the Hungarian Socialist. movement 
for nearly thirty years, died in exile in 
Paris early last month, aged 51. He 
was accompanied to the famous ceme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise by some 800 fel- 
low country men and other Socialists 
and friends, at whose head marched 
Michael Karolyi and Alexander Garbai. 
Dr. Agoston was professor of civil law 
in the Academy at Grosswardein in his 
early years, but he managed to find 
time to translate the principal Socialist 
classics into Hungarian and to do a 
great deal of party work. When the 
political overturn of the fall of 1918 
arrived Comrade Agoston became an 
Under-Secretary in the Republican 
Cabinet of Count Karolyi,.and subse- 
quently represented the Socialists as 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs in the 





Communist Government. Trusting to 
the promises of protection of represent- 
atives of the Allies, he remained in 
Hungary after. Bela Kun had fled, and 
was soon thrown into prison. by. the 
counter-revolutionists and sentenced 
to death in 1920. But when Soviet 
Russia forced the Hofthy regime to lib- 
erate a number of former collaborators 
of Bela Kun in exchange for Hungarian 
prisoners of war Comrade Agoston was 
saved and went to Russia, where he 
remained until 1924, when he was in- 
vited to London, where he lived for a 
time before going to France to attempt 
the organization .of the Hungarian 
workers living there. But a disease of 
the kidneys contracted while in prison 
had made such progress that all the 
care of doctors and his devoted wife 
was in vain. 


LITTLE INTERNATIONAL 
Meeting on Lake Constance 
What might be labeled “The Little 
International,” to distinguish it from 
the Socialist and Labor International, 
held an enthusiastic meeting the last 








Strobell Gives 


Life for Russia 





The death of Comrade George H. 
Strobell, reported from Russia by 
cable last week, ended a life which, to 
the very end, was one of complete un- 
selfishness to Socialism and progress. 
Though not a Communist, Comrade 
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Strobell gave. his life for the Russian 
On August 23rd he arrived 
in Russia as a member of a unit sent 
the Russian Reconstruction 
Farms, Inc, 

plunged into the 
farm at Archangel- 
He 


Immediately he 
work of a model 
skoye, in Southeastern Russia. 
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labored ceaselessly during a planting 
crisis, during which the first symp- 
toms of fatal disease appeared. On 
Friday last, October 2, he died of heart 
failure. 

Strobell was vice-president of the 
Russian Reconstruction Farms, Inc., a 
corporation organized here to send 
farm units to Russia, which, in turn, 
develop model farms as an educational 
aid to the Russian peasants. 

Born in Germany, Dec. 2, 1854, Stro- 
bell came to the United States in 1858. 
His father served in the Civil War 
and secured his citizenship as a re- 
Comrade Strobell left school at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., at the age of 11, 
when he entered the hat trade. Later 
he learned the jeweler’s trade and was 
that kind of work until 


ward. 


engaged in 
1916. 
During the campaign of 1884, Stro- 
bell joined Governor St. John’s Prohi- 
bition Party, of which he was a lec- 
turer, writer, county and State chair- 
man until 1896. He was a member of 
the State Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Anti-Saloon League from 1896 to 
1919 He joined the Socialist Party 
in 1896 and was at times member and 
chairman of its State committee. He 
took part in numerous Socialist activ- 
ities subsequently, among them the 
Inter-Collegiate Socialist Society. For 
a number of years he was the manager 


of the People’s House. 
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Sunday in August in Friedrichhafen, on 
Lake Constance. This unofficial Inter- 
national was born in 1907 in Constance, 
when representatives of the Socialists 
of Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and the state af Bavaria met in an in- 
ternational demonstration against war 
and reaction. At its last pre-war meet- 
ing, held in Bregenz in 1913, August 
Bebel was the principal speaker, and 
was listened to by more than 12,000 
persons. The leading figure of the 
August gathering was Hermann Greu- 
lich, the veteran Swiss labor leader and 
parliamentarian, whose eloquent recital 
of the trials and tribulations of th 
labor movement in the past, couple 
with a plea to the Socialist youth 
carry on the fight of economic eman 
pation to final victory, was cheered 
the echo by 3,000 Socialists in the op 
air theatre on the lake. An equa 
warm reception was given to Comra 
Cecha of Italy, who declared that th@ 
Italian Socialists were determined t 
keep up the fight against Fascism, 
despite the worst Mussolini 
gangsters could do. 
Austrian delegates incidentally voiced 
the hope that Austria and Germany 
would soon be united. A feature of a 
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HOUSE FOR SALE 


$9,200—Six rooms, tiled bath, parquet 

floors, gas, kitchen, copper screens; 

garage; large plot; convenient to trol- 

ley, bus, stores, schools; two minutes to 

Erie R. R. For particulars write or call 
d at 


398 Berkeley Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


























LOTS FOR SALE 
Lakewood, N. J. 


For sale, very reasonable to quick buy- 
er, 3 corner lots, 60 x 100, in a fast 
poss community near Lakewood, 

J. Terms either cash or in small 
ot ER For particulars write to J. J., 
care of New Leader, 7 East 15th St.. 
New York. 
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quiet, suitable for study; 
preferably in Manhattan. I. 
GOODMAN, 82 Ave. C, New 
York City. 














FLORIDA 


Young man motoring to Florida end 
of the month wishes one or two com- 
|panions. References exchanged. 

COMMUNICATE WITH 


MAX DONNER 
1970 Vyse Avenue, Bronx 












and his | 
The German and | 


big demonstration the night before the | 
meeting was a torchlight parade of | 


place in fairyland. 
The third tale of this powerful myth 


Constitution was framed to serve the 


two tales. The foregoing facts are re» 
lated to this third tale, too. Many 
more can be cited to show that the 
Constitution was not framed to benefit 
the great masses. 

The Appearance 

Of Democracy 

To appear somewhat akin to democ« 
racy, the people were given the privie 
lege of electing the members of the 
House of Representatives, but the 
members of the Senate, the Constitu« 
tion as stated, should be appointed by 
State legislatures, and since the Sen<« 
ate has the right to reject or revise 
the acts of the House, this served as 
a powerful check on democratic rule, 
Even the President is not elected by 
the people, but by electors chosen by, 
popular vote. The members of the Su< 
preme Court and the Cabinet are both 
appointed by the President, the former 
for life service. Therefore, the people 
had a not very strong control over 
their government. Chécks and bale 
ances are the main feature of the Con<« 
stitution. And, because of this, it is 
difficult for the masses to make much 
change in their laws. As Woodrow 
Wilson said: “None of the writtes 
constitutions of Europe are so difficult 
for alteration as our own.” Hence, of 
over two thousand amendments sube 
mitted, only nineteen have been adopta 
ed thus far. Of these nineteen, twelve 
were added soon after the adoption of 
the Constitution; the next three came 
about as a consequence of the Civil 
War. The Constitution was made so 
rigid that it seems utterly illogical 
that it was framed for the benefit of 
the toiling masses or for the progress 
of the nation. 

The Supreme Court is another ine 
strument for the suppression of any 
measures that would possibly benefit 
the masses. As Beard states, it wag 
organized in order to serve as @ cone 
troller of Congress; so in case Con« 
gress becomes too “radical” and passes 
a bill somewhat like the Child Labor 
Law, the Supreme Court judges, aps 
pointed for life, will be on hand to dee 
clare such a law unconstitutional. 

The Constitution contained no such 
burning statements pertaining. to lib« 
erty and the right of revolution as was 
incorporated in the Declaration of Ine 
dependence. It contained nothing that 
gave the people the right of suffrage? 
it said nothing about civil liberties. 
And the truth of the matter is that if 
the first Ten Amendments had not 
been promised to the States, “it is cere 
tain,” says Pettigrew, “that the Con- 
Stitution could have never been 
adopted.” 

The Constitution was not an Amer- 
ican-made constitution, but was moste 
ly copied from the laws of England. 
Maitland said of the English laws that 
they “seem to be an appendix of real 
property.” In this respect the Amerie 
can Constitution is an exact copy, for 
above all it takes great care to safee 


guard - private mmm t 


interests. 

Was the Constitution adopted to 
serve the great masses? A decisive 
NO must be the reply after a careful 
and unbiased analysis of the various 
schools of history. Of all the various 
interpretations made of the framing 
of the Constitution, none seem to fit 


the practical facts as does the eco- 
nomic school of interpretation. In the 
light of these facts, the “people's” 





Constitution is nothing more than @ 
mort illusion. 
% 


that has held sway over the people 
for nearly 150 years, namely, that the 


masses, takes its place with the other 
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Werlunen’ s Furniture Fire 

| Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000 
Main office tor New York and vicinity af 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
| Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat.,9 a. ms 





1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m, 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries 
write to our main office. 
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ste -- WILL WE PROGRESS? -:- 


By Louis is Bilveoubela 


tN THE, jumble of descriptive 
I material concerning our far 
distant civilization that Profes- 
sor A. M. Low supplies us in his 
new volume entitled “The Future”* 
we can trace, though not without 
some difficulty, the author’s main 
line of reasoning. First, he be- 
lieves that the universe is inher- 
ently good; secondly, that what- 
ever happens must, therefore make 
for progress; thirdly, that the mest 
essential happenings consist of larger 
_ Dunibers and greater ingenuity of in- 
ventions; fourthly, that inventions 
‘will never cease to appear; and, there- 
foré, finally, that inventions make for 
. progress, His task, thus, narrows it- 
self down to describing the marvellous 
ways in which future man will con- 
trol the forces of nature for the su- 
preme purpose of acquiring speed and 
comfort, Worthy ideals of the super- 
man. 

How will all this come about? 
Chiefly through electrical oscillations 
or vibrations. Wireless, the radio, 
odd cases of mental telepathy are less 
than beginnings. Modern science al- 
ready knows that matter consists of 
molecules, and molecules of atoms and 
atoms of electrical energy. Solidity 
and liquidity, opaqueness and trans- 
lucency are but relative terms. A 
proper understanding of electrical 
forces will enable the man of the 
future to do with matter whatever he 
pleases. Communication with any 
part of the earth (and eventually with 
the other planets) will be instan- 
taneous. Television will bring distant 
Places before the eyes of our de- 
ecendents. Travel, when it will be 
meeessary at, will be swift and com- 
fortable. Combination auto-airplane- 
submarines equipped with radio and 
television devices will speed their 
@wners through space. (Yes, there 
will still be private ownership), 
Bigger and 
Better Wars 

Speech will be replaced by the man- 
ipulation of. thought-transference 
waves. Temporary sterilization by 
electrical oscillation will make birth 


A. 


*THE FUTURE. By Low, Interna- 
tional: Publishers. 1925. 
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PICTURE THE 
MECHANICAL 
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FUTURE 
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control easy “@nd efficient. Incuba- 
tion, however, will not be neglected. 
Huge cities with enormous buildings, 
roofed streets, arcades and convenient 
landing-places for airplanes will put 
our present metropolises to shame. 
Power will be supplied by eléctrical 
induction. Clothing will consist of 
plain boiler-suits of silk or felt 
equipped for possible electrical heat- 
ing and women will wear TROUSERS! 
This is révolutionary enough for Pro- 
fessor Low to lead him to name one 
of his chapters “Women and Trousers.” 
Marriage will be based upon reason, 
not sentiment; women will expect their 
husbands to be promiscuous, and love 
will rest On intellectual companionship. 
Wars will be bigger and better than 
tver; nature’s will must. be done! 
And, finally, religion will consist of 
hope, hope in the inherent goodness 
and perfectibility of things, for God 
is goodness. Then to make his de- 
scriptions perfectly clear, thé author 
has included eight full-page pen-and- 
ink drawings to illustrate the text. 
Every detail is confidently shown, even 
tothe extent of inserting a labeled 
diagram of the vehicle of the future. 


Is P; 
Inevitable? 

In all speculation such as this of 
Professor Low in the volume under 
consideration, we are apt to be swept 
away by the fascination of the sub- 
ject. First, we assume that change is 
constant and always for the better, 
and, secondly, that the. present: social‘ 
and economic system, - paradoxically 
enough, will not change. Professor 
Low falls into thesé errors. The uni- 
verse is not inherently good. Neither 
is it intrinsically bad. Our assign- 
ment of evil or virtue to life springs 
from ethical considerations in our own 
brain. Therefore, whatevér happens 
does not necessarily make for progress. 

It depends upon our standards. 
Moreover, what we may. consider im- 
provements does to a large extent dé- 
pend upon our own efforts, individual 








or social. They do not happen because 
of the irinate progréssiveness of the 
universe. ‘Therefore, even if we ad- 
mit that inventions constitute the most 
essential happenings, it does not fol- 
low that their consequences are bene- 
ficial to the persons or things that we 
thing should be benefited according to 
our criteria. The results of meéechan- 
ical improvements have been bewailed 
too frequently, and all the glories of 
our civilizatfén have been roundly con- 
demned froin the days of Rousseau 


“The Man in Union Square” 


down. 


Moreover, it is not quite certain that 


inventions will continue to be pro- 
duced until etérnity. Man's intelli- 


gence may some day reach the limit of 


ité capacity; or, on the other hand, 
man may become intelligent enough 
deliberately to control the production 
of new inventions as an evil or a waste 


of energy. New contrivances may not} 


be the most eésential of happenings. 
Perhaps social rearrangements or new 
forms of intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment are the real cues to better 
civilization. Progress is not inherent 
in the universe and inventions are no 
exception. 
A Sure Sign 
of Progress 

A study now of Professor Low's 
musings reveals that he had taken 
practically no account of the effect of 
all this “scientific progress” upon s80- 
cial organization. He continues to see 
in the future the éxiéstence of markets, 
prices, department’ stores, private 
Property and war. If technological 
advances are doing anything at all, 
they are making for greater socializa- 
tion. If airplanes can be sécured as 
cheaply as the air through which they 
travel, you do not need markets, prices, 
department stores, private property or 
wars to protect profits. All who wish 
may share the common stock. of ma- 
terial goods. 

Also, we must not forget that 
the Socialist and labor movements 
are gradually wresting the control 
of machinery from the prorertied 
classes. Social cogtro! will give 
direction to the m er in which 
inventions will be employed. To 
Professor Low, “Socialism, which 
in many forms has an ever-grow- 
ing number of supporters, shows 
discontent—and discontent is a 
sure sign of progress!” No doubt, 
in this case he is right. 





HAS _INTELLIGENCE A FUTURE? 


By intend Fuller 

HIS LATEST infant of Dutton’s 

T Today and Tomorrow Series 

- finds a whole family of precocious 
chrants terribles to welcome it and to 
act as pacemakers. Daedalus, Icarus, 
Tantalus, Narcissus—what a brilliant 
householi! One where, we hope, birth 
eontrol is anathema, 

The author might have called it 
General Intelligence with better mean- 
ing. She distinguishes Intelligence 
from Reason, which is too highly mi- 
croscopic and specialized! from Logic 
which is too precise, didactic, lawful; 
from Common Sense, because the lat- 
ter is opportunistic, cautious, practical. 
No, the general level of intelligence, 
which, acting in the mass, from the 
mass, solves greater and greater ques- 
tions, better and better every day in 
every way— This, reader, is as near 
a definition as I can give you from 
having twice read the sixty-three 
pages. 

Since many challenge her premises 
of a crescendo of intelligence and of 
progress, it is well to list ten ways by 
which the author reckons on her 
movement in human affairs. There is, 
ehe says: 

1. A recognition that “what one 
thinks — as distinguished from 
authority—is, well, just what one 
thinks, and is neither the concensus 
of human opinion or revelation of 
Deity.” 

2 A growing habit of taking 
Otherness into account, i.e. the 
conceiving of things Beyond one’s 
personal experiences. 

3. A tendency not to settle ques- 


*PROTRUS: 


THE FUTURE OF INTELLI- 


AN ANALYSIS OF] 
THE MEANING 
A N D_ POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF INTELLI- 
GENCE 


a 


tions on the basis of one single 
example or case. 


4. A disappearance of the anec- 
dote, epigram, joke and bon met, 
as subjects of soc:al conversations 
—disgust with the roccoco, so to 
speak, on the edifice of fact and 
principle. 


5. A general thinking of the 
Present instead of the Future. 

6. A general thinking of ths 
Present instead of the Past. “Chew- 
ing and rechewing the cud of 
Scripture” and modelling one’s 
ideals of conduct upon the Grseks 
and Hebrews has ceased. 

7. A thorough piercing of those 
water-tight compartments, Truth 
and Error, Body and Soul, Good 


and Evil, Faith and Reasun, thus 
allowing the two elements to 
mingle. 


8 The recognition of Change as 
such. Acceptance of Proteus as a 
God in reality. 

9. The problem of Evil becoming 
a matter not of toleration by God, 
but of diminution by man. 


10. No longer pronouncements of 


of the Intelligent Minority, 
ligence a future such as Vernon Lee 
forecasts? 





The future of this Protean Intelli- 
gence, in the realms cof ethics, wi?! 
result after the followirg fashions: 

Virtue will change to decency— 
decency being the way Intelligent and 
Considerate people act toward one 
another. 

Good actions will no longer bring 
their reward, but bad actions will 
be clearly seen to bring penalties. 

Thou shalt not is to replace Thou 
shalt. (Note: lén’t this “future” 
already here?) 

The status of love and matri- 
mony are next in line to be cor- 
rected and faced by Intelligence— 
(as well as by the Intelligensia?) 

Matters of sentiment to be gov- 
erned more by an “is” than an 
“ought.” 

Loyalties must go. 

Tolerance and toleration and suf- 
ferance will be magnified in the 
world. 

There will be an appreciation of 
tenderness and generosity in the 
world, so that it be not wasted. 
“Wasted, above all, in hecatombs 
to the Molochs of collective super- 
stition, like the éne which is only 
just over, and may begin again to- 
morrow.” (Does that mean Chris- 
tianity?) 

There you afte! Think it over, you 
has Intél- 
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A Woodcut by Bertrand Zadig for the jacket of “The Four 
in the new O. Henry Edition published by Doubleday, 
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By James Oneal 


NE of the most courageous and one 
of the most prolific writers on the 
social sciences in the United States 
is Edward Alsworth Ross. Professor 
Ross follows no beaten paths. He 
blazes trails. Instead of shutting him- 
self in a study and attempting to as- 
certain what is going on in sociéty or 
formulating principles for the interpre- 
tation of contemporary social develop- 
ment he goes out and gathers informa- 
tion, Russia and Mexico interest him. 
He goes to both countries and studiés 
them at first hand. He tramps through 
the southern Appalachians, investi- 
gates the arrested development of the 
mountaineers — “pocketed Americans” 
he once called them—and fortified with 
data he writes with understanding. 
In a recent book* he survéys the 
economic, social and political problems 
of the United States and like every- 
thing else he has written those wh» 
possess the book will fee] that here is 
one that is not likely to go to the sec- 
ond hand book store. It is a text 
book in civic sociology adapted for the 
graduates of high schools. Here he 
considers the trend of population, the 
increasing pressure on natural re- 
sources, the drift of population to the 
cities, the development of the machine 
process, the expansion of the social 
mind, the transformation of the home, 
and many other problems. 
The plan of the book is admirable. 
Each of the nineteen chapters is fol- 
lowed by questions on its text, ques- 
tions for classroom discussion, a num- 
ber of problems for investigation and 
report, one regolution for debate and 
concluding with a list of important 
works to be consulted. Every few 
pages one comes across a diagram, or } 
a table, or a map, or a drawing, illus- 
trating some important point or | 
graphically portraying some problem | 
discussed in the text. The number | 
and variety of these illustrations im- 
measureably enhance the value and 
usefulness of the book, 
It is just such a book that the editor 
would like to have at hand. The 
speaker, the writ@r and the organizer 
will also find it of great service. If | 
we could have text books of this high 
order in our educational institutions 
they would tend to turn out thinkers 
raher than mechanized and standard- 
ized minds. Professor Ross draws few 
conclusions. He presents and dis- 
cusses the data and his suggestions for 
classroom work are of a character to 
develop the thinking and analytical 
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those incentives to virtué and de- 
terrents from vice which were the 
burden of our fathers’ copybooks, 
Have you been noting the occurence 
of these things, reader? -I mean, reader 
of the newspapers? 
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a By Vernon Lee. 1925. Dutton. $1. 
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miliar clay. 


| American belle lettres—where he has 
sat 


| reading his latest novel* we still find 


| smirk. 
sica,’ 


| the why and wherefore of the vulgar 
burlesque 
powers choruses, 
comedies of Al Weods, and the obscene 
post cards that are furtively sold to 
the crude sex-famished morons on 


—that sex stuff pays. 


from his still faithfu) friends, 


REPLENISHING MAX 


\ FE HAVE always liked Bodenheim 





as a strange craftsman in fa- 
We have even picked a 


iche for him in a Gothic tower of 


of superior gargoyle, 
wierd epigrams down 
of passers-by. After 


as a sort 
rinning his 
pon a motley 


im sitting there, perilously loose, and 
is sardonic grin turned to a sickly 


The reason for “Replenishing Jes- 
goes deeper than just its fiat 
terary failure. It can be found in 


ribaldry, the half nudé 


uninteresting séx episodes of his most 
uninteresting Jessica. We are happy 
that it has fallen a most deserved 
header into oblivion. We so want him 
to outlive its odoriferous nonsense. 
We have taken a most upward look 
upon American reading public stan- 
dards that the book has come a 
cropper. 

We might have given you extracts 
from the book to prove our point, but 
on second thought we are pleased that 
we fqjlowed our first impulse, and just 
managed to lose it somewhere in the 
subway. We hope the editor of the 
Subway Sun finds it. It might have 
some interest for him. 


S. A. de Witt. 








the crude bedroom 


réet-corners, under the familiar rule 
If Maxwell was so har put to it 
r mere luere, he might have presti- 
ted his self-respect and borrowed 
instead 
raping his art—as he has most lur- 
ly done with the coarse, illogical and 
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and All Other Books for Sale at. |; | 


RAND BOOK STORE | 
7 East 15th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

Careful Attention to Mail Orders 

Write for Oomplete Catalog 


An Admirable Text Book 





powers of students. There is né hope 
of turning out Robots where this text 
book is used, 


James Oneal. 


A HANDBOOK 
FOR LIBERALS 
By McAlister Coleman 


HOSE who have to do with labor 
| or radical affairs, whether it be 
in the field of publicity or re- 
search or organization or speéch< 
making, should be devoutly thankful 
for the appearance of two recent 
books. One is “The American Labor 
Who's Who,” édited by Solon De Leon 
and published by The Hanford Press, 
and the other is “Social Progress, A 
Handbook of the Liberal Movément,” 
published by Tha, Arbitrator, at 114 
East 3lst Street, New York City. 

The two are complementary and in- 
valuable to any one anxious to get at 
the facts about progressive personali- 
tiles and affairs. 

Just as you can find in De Leon’s 
book brief biographies of those who 
count in the labor movement today, 
so in “Social Progress” you can put 
your fingers on a short-hand account 
of all that has or is happening of real 
significance to labor. “Social Prog- 
ress” was edited by William Floyd and 
an able board ‘who divided their works 
{nto two major sections, “The Causes 
of Discontent” and the “Liberal Movee 
ment.” There is a world of accurate 
information here that ranges from 
much needed definitions of such words 
as arbitration, bolshevism and psycho- 
analysis to “articlettes” on industrial 
struggles and cases of oppression by 
the government. 

By all means, if you are worlital pri- 
vately or publicly for the cause of hue 
man progress, spend $2.50 and get “So- 
cial Progress.” We know of no better 
weapon with which to slay the 
Philistine. 
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interesting manner the various 
existed in this country. 
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American History” 
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JAMES ONEAL 
Editor, The New Leader 


This is a history of the people from the early period set- 
tlement in*America down to the present. 


SOME COMMENTS ON ONEAL’S BOOK 


“One of the very best volumes recently contrib- 
uted to. Working Class Literature. 
to be read by every truth-seeking person in the 
land.”—-EUGENE V. DEBS. 


“Your plan of giving direct citations to author- 
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accept all your conclusions.”—Prof. CHARLES 


“Your book, in my cpinion, is one of the best 
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Enlightened men and woiren in this 
eountry have anticipated the time 
when intelligent people abroad would 
“come to understand the boorish, half- 
civilized. and dollar-chasing nation 
which we call the United States. Many 
expected that the Scopes trial would 
puncture the “idealist” version which 
our professional chauvinists have 
peddied abroad. That trial has dis- 
illusioned many. Now comes an adi- 
torial from the Church Times of .Lon- 
don, issue of July 24, which we re- 
print below. It is a keen and an- 
alytical review of. the economic, re- 
ligious and immigration factors that 
have shaped us for what we are. It 
is a pleasure to place this intelligent 


analysis before our readers. — 
T O THE ordinary Englishman 

of the Protestant..and imperi- 
alist type the Tennessee trial at 
first appeared as-an unintelligible 
phenomenon. Our press at first ex- 
plained it to him as the eccentricity 
of a backward and ‘bucolic State, 


with which an enlightened America, 
that accepts Anglo-Saxon culture 





and is the natural ally of the British 


Empire, is out. of sympatliy. 

When, however the imperialist Eng- 
lishman discovered that the jurors in 
the*trial were Methodists and Baptists, 
and that the religion which he de- 
scribes as “Nonconformity” was ap- 
parently backing up those whom his 
press described as the mediaevalists, 
his amazement returned. When finally 





he realized that the champion of the 
“mediaevalists” was so respectable and 
influential] an American politician as 
Mr. Bryan, he came to the conclusion 
that America was a country Ue 
somehow was quite different’ from 
what he supposed it to be, that it | 
certainly appeared to posses some very 
un-English ideas. 








The good fellow had in his heart of | 
hearts felt the same when America | 
passed its prohibition law. The thing 
seemed to him strange and uncanny; 
yet on that question he was relieved 
partly by his belief that it was, after 
all, a thing that must be expected from 
a nation of Nonconformists, and even 
more by the information that, after all, 
the law was largely a dead letter. 

But this war on evolution admits of 
no such explanation. The English im- 
perialist is beginning to suspect Amer- 
ica and to feel somewhat skeptical of 
the reality of the brotherhood of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which his press 
has so long proclaimed. 

The awakening of the ordinary 
English imperialist to the truth about 
America will, we believe, prove of real 
advantage both to America and to 
wurselves. When once we have rid 
our minds of the illusion that America 
is in any sense of the word an English 
country, our relations with her may 
become more friendly, and in any case 
we may learn some useful] political 
and religious lessons from the develop- 
ments of this strange people. 

Let us now see what is the America 
that ‘the prohibition and fundamen- 
talist agitations have revealed. In the 
first place, we shall remember that the 
United States were.not, even in the | 
days when they were British colonies, | 
% any sense a-transoceanic England. 
The root stock of the race was Eng- 
lish, but it was an English stock that | 
very strongly stood for the Puritanism 
that England had in the main rejected. 
This is proved by the history of New 
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ICAL AMERICA” : 











Alliance of Capitalism and Puritanism 
Is London Paper’s Interpretation of Us , 





Engiend, the most Puyritan of al) 
colonies. “Its records,” says 4 modern 
historian, “read like those of a mad- 
house where religious maniacs have 
broken loose and locked up their keep- 
ers. We hear of men stoned to death 
for kissing their wives on the Sabbath, 
of lovers pilloried or flogged at the 
cart’s tail for kissing each other at 
all - without license from the, deacons, 
the whole culminating in a mad panic 
of wholesale demonism and _ witch 
burning.” 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury these horrors had consider- 
ably abated, but the English stock 
was already mixed. Scots, Irish, main- 
ly Irish Ulster;’ Dutch, Germans and 
Swedes had brought into the country 
varieties of Protestantism; but the 
dominant type of religion was still 
Puritan. The Church of England, 
herself groaning under the tyrannical 
Erastianism of Hanoverian Whiggery, 
did nothing to push forward the faith 
in America, and it was only after the 
Declaration of Independence was 





signed that the United States received 
from the Scottish episcopate its first 
bishop. » 

Tt is true that in cavalier Virginia 
the Church of England was estab- 
lished, and that here slavery created 
a new kind of aristocracy which fas- 
cinated the French nobles who went 
to fight for Washington, but Puritan- 
ism continued as the real religion of 
America. And at the very time when 
the colonies were slipping from Eng- 
lish rule Methodism also made its 
entry and gave to American Puritan- 
ism its emotional character and its 
corybantic rites of whieh the Holy 
Roll Jazz is a modern example. 





Few of, the elements of cultyre that 
we associate with Catholicism or 

glicanism ever penetrated into America 
in the days of its formation. The 
civilization that grew up in America 
was, in the main, industrial and Cal- 
vinistic, but the fact that America was 
essentially a Puritan country was not 
at once revealed to England or to 





Europe. The American Revolution had 


been the work of landowners and 
slaveholders, whose political principles 
were those of the English Whigs tem- 
pered by the philosophy of the Paris 
salons. America, long after it had 
secured its independence, produced no 
literature of its own, England, re- 
marked De Tocqueville in the ’30s of 
the last century, still supplied her. with 
most of the books that she required. 
Nevertheless, the earlier prohibition 
movement in America, which marked 
the mid-Victorian epoch, theoretically 
for a time secured in many States the 
abolition of the liquor traffic and 
showed the strength and policy of the 


“) Puritans. 


The indignant protest of J. S. Mill 
against this, the worst violation of 
liberty that the world had ever known, 
should have shown the world how far 
removed American Puritanism stood 
from European tradilions of liberty. 
For the time-prohtbition did not effect 
much; many of these prohibition Jaws 
were in faet repeale@ and the Civil 
War of the early ’60s raised other ques- 
tions. The Civil War and the great 


European immigration which followed 
it changed America in many ways. 





Capitalism now thade gigantic 
strides, and with capitalism. Puritan- 
ism allied itself. This American Puri- 
tanism, with its Calvinistic tradition 
and Methodist emotionalism, probably 
has been’ less affected than any other 
form of Christianity by modern ideas. 
Like the old Calvinists, it still holds 
that God is chiefly glotified by hard 
work and money-getting and that to 
restrain social pleasure is a sacred 
duty. 

And it must be remembered that, as 
Mr. Nickerson has pointed out, the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations 
in America consist of unlearned’ people. 
“Even their ministers are usually un- 
educated.” On the othér hand, they 
are, he. ailows, “industrious, zealous 
and devoted,” and they wield great 
fhfluence. The immigration into the 
land of millions of foreign Catholics 
has only affected these men by way of 
repulsion, and many of them are allied 





with the Ku Klux Klan against It. 





Non-Socialists Organize to 

Work for Thomas Campaign 

A non-partisan committee composed 
of leading figures in the progressive 
world has been organized to push the 
candidacy of Norman Thomas, Social- 
ist candidate for mayor of New York 
City. Headquarters have been opened 
at 70 Fifth Avenue, Room, 1214. 

The executive group of the commit- 
tee is composed of the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, of the Community 
Church; Arthur Garfield Hays, who 
was State chairman of the La Follette 
campaign; Mrs. Alfred J. Boulton, Dr. 


; William Pickens, of the National As- 


sociation for the Advancement of the 
Colored People; the Rev. Edmund P. 
Chafee, of the Labor Temple; Mrs. 
Winifred Chapell, Felis Grendon, Al- 
fred Hayes, ‘Freda Kirchway, manag- 
ing editor of “The Nation”; Alfred 
Bernheim, Dr: Henry Neumann, of the 
Ethical Culture’ Society; . Sas A 
Huebsch, publisher, and Mrs. Mary 
Knoblauch. 

Others who have agreed to serve on 
the committee are Lewis Gannett. 
Bertha Poole Weyl, Gertrude M. Will- 
iams, Elizabeth Coleman, Lyman 
Worthington, Dr. George A. Coe, Mrs. 
Douglas Stearns, Mrs. Alice K. Po- 
litzer, Miss Anna Rochester, Robert L. 
Hale, Newman W. Hess, Arthur War- 
ner, Rev. Charles C. Webber, George 
Soule and Morris Ernst. 


Union Chiefs Open Parley 

BALTIMORE.—President Byers of 
the Western Maryland Railway is 
holding conferences with W. A. Pad- 
dock, assistant grand. chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Fred Barr, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
and representatives of the grand 
lodges of the Railway Trainmen and 
Railway Conductors, as a result of the 
almost unanimous strike vote taken 
by the train crews employed by the 
company. 
fusal of the Western Maryland to en- 
force the wage award, which was an 
increase, given by the Railroad Labor 
Board. All other Class I roads’ have 
accepted the award. 

Unsafe condition of locomotives 
since the company farmed out its re- 
pair work to contractors and so locked 
out the shop crafts will also be dis- 
cussed. 





Se 





Their grievance is the re- | 








‘- Sparks and F lashes “!- 








no comment from Coleman, Coaldigger, De Witt, Broun or F. P. A.? 
However, we did get some attention last night. 
This was a genuine article, and it 


oe how was our grand opening last week? 


They are paralyzed with jealousy, that’s all. 
An admirer presented us with a horseshoe: No, not a floral one. 


Some splash, 


landed right on our column—we mean the spinal one. 


eh? And did you sai: Delbin notice— 


Nope, not a word. 





The Government (7?) of Italy* 


We notice in the papers that the 
Mussolini outrage, or what passes for 
the government of Italy, is concocting 
another Fascisti cocktail—a mixture 
of castor oil,’ blackjacks, bullets and 
stilletos. They are figuring on abolish- 
ing the class struggle. Their pacffic 
souls yearn for a strikeless nation: No 
more class warfare—hence no danger 
of Socialism. That’s the black . shirt 
dream. And so between the workers 
and the shirkers there is going to be 
harmony, peace and unity. Collabora- 


tion is the name of the scheme pro- 
posed. Club-em-oration! that’s what's 
in store for the Italian trade unionists. 


' 


How long, oh, Lord, how long. .. .! 





“We know that a trade depres- 
sion is caused by over-production, 
which in turn is caused by the in- 
ability of the workers to buy with 
their low wages what they pro- 
duce. We know that low wages 
are caused by competition between 
workers—by the competitive sys- 
tem. We, therefore, see that base 
of all the trouble is in the com- 
petitive system.” 

—Gaylord Wilshire. 








Industrial profits for the first 6 
months of 1925 showed a gain of 21.7 
per cent over the same period of 1924, 
according to an analysis of the. in- 
come accounts of 42 large. and repre- 
sentative corporations by the Cleve- 
land Federal Reserve bank. After all 
deductions except dividends these 42 
companies reported profits of $237,672,- 
332 between January and June, 1925) 
compared with $195,315,110 in the first 
half of 1924. 

This is an extraordinary record in 
view of the fact that the business 
world is making considerable com- 
plaint about the narrowness of present 








. Who is Oscar Jespers? 


om) 


Miners’ strike? 
4. What N 


education? 


for) 
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acy of 95 per cent.? 


the National Urban League. 


. Who are the Abchasian (Rus 
3. What part did the K. K. K. play in the West Virginia 


A RACIAL INTELLIGENCE QUESTIONAIRE 


Negro in Miami is reported to be worth $2, 000, 000? 
5..What two Negroes recently gave $25,000 each to Negro 


. How many Negroes disappear into the white race yearly? 


. What portion of their income do Negroes in the United 
States spend on cosmetics and cheap jewelry? 


| 

| 

, . ; ; - 

8. What United States colonial possession has a Negro liter- 
| 

| 


These and other vital questions relating to Negro life and 
progress are brilliantly answered in the October number of 
“OPPORTUNITY,” a Journal of Negro life, published by 


If, by reason of heritage, environment, or what not, 
have achieved an attitude one way or the other towards the 
Negro and you wish to dissipate or sybstantiate that attitude, 
there is no better way to do that than by” reading “Oppor- 





sian) Negroes? 


. 





you 








tunity” regularly. 
(Form) 

Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 

127 East 23rd Street, 

New York City, . eo 
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; born short, fed short, educated short, 
paid short and die short. ‘Tis a mean 
system, buddies. Most of us are ever- 


profit margins. Total wages paid by 
manufacturing concerns in the same 
period were more than 1 per cent lower 
in 1925 than ig,.1924. 

Leland Olds F. P. 





Talking about figures—here is some 
more news: Joseph Walker and Sons 
of New York recently published statis- 
tics to the effect that the total wealth 
of the U. S. A. is $330,000,000,000.. That 
is OUR ‘national wealth. . You under- 
stand, that is what WE own, possess, 
have and hold. In order to get the 
proper prospective on the “we” and 
“our” end of this tale you have to add 
it up this way: 


The Nation's plage a . « .$329,999,9999499.87 
Your share in hoc or 
actual possession....... $500.13 





Altogether — OUR Total 
Wealth 


$330,000,000,000.00 





“THERE ARE THREE KINDS 
OF LIARS IN THIS WORLD; 
PLAIN LIARS, DAMNED LIARS 


AND STATISTICS.” 
—Josh Billings. 





And again figures: If it is true that 
OUR national wealth is 330 billions 
and our population is about 110 mil- 
lions, then our wealth per capita— 
which means ‘per head, whether you 
have one or not—is about $3,000.00 Do 
you understand, each of us involved 
in this announcement. 

What?—eh? You say you haven't 
that much? Speak louder, please. Oh, 
you say you haven't half that much? 
I thought so. Neither have we. . Yep, 
the figures are correct—they don't lie— 
but, oh boy! statistics do tell some fish 
stories. 


The Short End of It 
“Even though a worker may be six 
foot six, he is always short. We are 





lastingly out of luck. We have brains 
and seldom use them. We are in the 
majority and yet woefully divided. We 
obtain ballots and stupidly double 
cross them, No, we are not pessimis- 
tic. If we ‘were we would not be So- 


cialists. 





Some people have even worse luck. 
Comrade Henry Gross told us about 
a deaf and dumb chap who had an 


impediment in his speech—he stut- 
tered! He was short a finger on his 
left hand. 





In a Nutshell 

It happened at Kingman, Ari- 
zona, back in 1915. We—the Mrs. 
and I—were on tour and booked 
to speak in that town. Among the 
local Socialists was an amusing 
cuss by the name of Clack—a gold 
miner. We had supper at his home 
before the meeting, and in, the 
course of the conversation he ups 
and asks us: “Now, you comrades 
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are from New York, and you are 
lecturers and teachers and organ- 
izers-for the Socialist party. Well, 
answer me this: Do you really be- 
lieve that'a man must be well read 
to be a good Socialist? Now, hon- 
est, do you?” “Certainly, com- 
rade,” | hastened to reply, “it is 
absolutely necessary for a good 
Socialist to be well informed. He 
must have some understanding of 
current events, economics, history 
and the social sciences, and there- 
fore he must read and read con- 
siderably.” 

“| disagree with you,” shouted 
Clack, and at the same moment he 
banged the table with his big fist 
so that the plates, knives, forks 
and spoons jumped into space with 
fright. “I disagree with you, and 
look you here,” he bellowed, “all 
that a man needs to know to be a 
good Socialist is that he is robbed. 
That’s enough! Plenty! If he 
goes further than that he will get 
confused.” | shot a glance at Mrs. 
C. and she fired one back at me. 
We were both -thinking. Our 
thoughts grabbed each other and 
flew back to New York and there 
arose before us a number of cele- 
brated Marxian philosophers. Well 
+ « « Wwe continued with our eats 
reached for more—shut off the gas 
—and kept mum. We knew we 
were licked. 





Quitcher kicking. If you don’t like 
the quality of this column—and we 
ain’t altogether stuck on it yet, either 
—then please do what .we asked you 
Help! Send us questions, 
arguments, clippings or 
on, about or against Socialism... Send 
them P.-D. Q. or-else this line of ours 
will get roteen and rottener, 

August Claessens. 


to do. 
quotations 


A BRITISH VIEW -: 





For liberty these ministers care noth« 
ing at all. They have for too long @ 
time been in power to remember the 
days when their forefathers in. another 
land were an opprssed minority. Like 
all Puritans, they believe that by the 
police force the world can be regener 
ated. It must also be remembered that 
this American Puritanism relies for its 
influence with the masses on the crude 
methods of revivalism. 

Coarse emotional oratory from’ the 
pulpit, drilled processions of women 
and children, added to the dollars of 
| the capitalists, won the South to proe 
hibition. Against these forces the more 
cultured elements in American society 
are powerless.. Before the Civil. War 
the “quality,” which was -anti- Puritan’ 


It has now, so far as political influ- 
ence goes, collapsed before thése whom 
America describes as the “hard shell” 
Baptists and “shoutin’” Methodists. 





A new situation has now arisen, Old- 
fashioned Puritanism, flushed: with its 
victory over the liquor traffic, has 
turned on Darwinism, and in: Mr. 
Bryan it had secured’ an able leader. 
For the opinion of ‘the civilized world, 
Catholic or sKeptical, American Puri- 
tanism cares nothing; but it is a prdt- 
tical religion, and it realizes - more 
clearly than does English Protestant- 
ism that: the emotional religion. of 
Methodism and revivalism cannot sub- 
sist together with skeptical Dare« 
winism. 


There is much in the appeal of Mr. 
Bryan that may appeal to Catholics. It 
is interesting to realize how strongly 
Tennessee holds to the miraculous ele- 
ment in Christianity and how it has 
at last grasped that with the parent 
and not with the State lies the re- 
sponsibility for the religious education 
of the child. But the mistake of the 
fundamentalists of Tennessee lies»not 
merely in their Bibliolatry, but in their 
belief that by State law the faith can 
be saved. 





But to us the important point fs the 
lesson that -the state of things in 
America brings to ourselves. The first 
lesson is that America has little in 
common with England, politically or 
religious. She is in fact a state more 
foreign to all our ideas than most 
European countries. Our relations with 
her must be regulated by the fact that 
we stand for different cultures and 
different religions, nay, even for dif 
ferent morals.. On this footing we may 
be friends; but to speak of her as a 
sister and Anglo-Saxon nation makes 
us ridiculous. 

The other lesson is that America is 
struggling to develop on religious lines 
which to European Christians and 
s.eptical alike are incomprehensible, 
We must watch and wait for what 
may be a tremendous issue. 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 





Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


The best and only way that you can help is to insiet 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 
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‘Weep: for Mrs. Jimmie 


A Naughty Man Stole 
Her Gems 











W* NOW. COME to the sad case of Mrs. 


‘James P. Donahue. 

Mrs. Dogahue, as you boys and girls who 
follow the engaging doings of our better families 
will recall, is the datighter of the Five and Ten 
Woolworth in whose memory the tower has been 
erected that you send postcards back home 


ut. 
“The Woolworth heiress,” as the fancy 
’ writers on the old-line papers put it, was going 


out to a quiet little dinner the other night. 

She was if her suite at the Hotel Plaza tak- 
ingia bath and thinking about what a tough time 
she was having what with the difficulty one has 
in getting competent servants these days and the 
impermanency of permanent waves and other 
problems that vex the giant mentalities of our 
social overlords and ladies. 

We will now draw the curtain cn Mrs. Don- 
ahue in her bath in the Hotel Plaza, this being 
strictly a family paper, and take you to the 
source of the lady’s income. 

1 Come. along down to an artificially lighted 
} basement. full of struggling humanity, cross, 
tired and hot, pushing and shoving in a -fetid 
atmosphere clamorous with hoarse exclamations 
of vexation over delays, shouts of change girls 
and saleswomen, reprimands from floor walkers. 

It is closing time-in a Woolworth Five and 
Ten. Everybody is in a hurry. Everybody wants 
her ‘parcel done up first, her change made in- 
stanter. 


counters, look wistfully at the clock in shocking 
disregard of the mandates of all our Succéss 
Smoochers who will tell you througl. the columns 
of the “American Magazine” that the clock- 
watcher will never, never get to the top. 

Through long hours and for the smallest pay 
that any girl will accept they have been standing 
there doing their bit to help swell the Donahue 
coffers. 


will go to the movies to look at pictures of Mrs. 
Donahue’s set disporting themselves in Long 
Island country houses. They will “ooh” and 
“ah” their envy as sleekhaired vouths in evening 
clothes lead half-naked debutantes through ginny 
reels. And when the big scene comes and all 
hands go swimming in the pool by moonlight 
they will get a kick and go home vicariously sat- 
isfied with this glimpse into Paradise. 

But now that Mrs. Donahue has stepped out 
of her bath in the Plaza and her maid has helped 
her into her $350 negligee it is permissible for all 
you family folk to return to the first scene. 

Behold Mrs. Donahue finally undressed to 
the stage where it is possible for her to appear at 
a society dinner. 

She goes to the dresser where she keeps her 
jewels and reaches for the box in which rep#sed 
$683,000 worth. of precious stones. You under- 
stand that this is going to be an informal dinner 
and that the lady isn’t going to put on much dog 

. —not more than $683,000 worth at all events. 
The stuff in the dresser, if we are to believe the 
newspaper accounts, was just her ladies’ and 
missés’ size line. When Mrs. Jimmiegsteps out 
wide and free and handsome she doesn’t bother 
with these picayune trimmings, but goes in for 
an array that would make Tiffany’s look like a 

} Sixth Avenue pawn-shop. 

Now the ring-laden hand of Mrs. .Jimmie 
gropes about the drawer and comes out empty. 

. j , A strange feeling seizes Mrs. J. Something 

is rotten in the Plaza. She decides to call up Mr. 

J. and ask him if by any chance he happened to 





see $683,000 worth of her jewelry lying 
around the flat when he went out to golf that 
morning.® 


But Jimmie hadn't and the Donahue maid 
hadn’t,.and. the Missus promptly threw a faint 
all over the Looie Fourteenth Street Plaza furni- 
ture and had in the private dicks to find out who 
had copped the stones. 

We figure that that was where Mrs. Donahue 
made her big mistake. 

Having met quite a number of private de- 
tectives we would just 4s soon call in Gerald 
Chapman to help us catch a fellow peterman as 
to ask a private detective to get back anything 
that had been copped. 

It isn’t in the papers, but it is our guess that 
Mr. Donahue woke up the next morning missing 
his watch, if he was around when the dicks 
started ‘their investigation. 

At any rate, here was Mrs. Donahue tearing 
/ her expensive shirt and Mr. Donahue ramping 

around and everybody accusing everybody else 
and the Donahue butler saying that the onl time 
he had ever gone wrong was once when he ac- 
cepted a job working for Frank Munsey, and, 
my dear, it was just too, too terrible. 

But cheer up. This story has the happy end- 
ing that all you boys and girls must have to make 
life livable. 

Just as we had bowed our heads on our 
typewriter keys in black despair over the sad 
case of Mrs. Donahue, the wife comes busting in 
with the morning paper and we read that the 
naughty, naughty thief who had swiped the gems 
had given them back. At any rate the headline 
) in “The World” says: “Donahue Gems Brough? 
i Back by a Detective.” 

With that worry off our chest we can now 
continue to help Judge Gary and young David- 
son and the rest in their whirlwind campaign to 
put down vice and crime in New York. 

Of course we can’t ask the Donahues for a 
contribution to the cause, they being pretty flat 
at the present on account of all their expenses. 
So it is our idea to start a drive for funds to put 
down vice and crime by,asking the employees of 

* the Woolworth Store. .6 give a quarter of their 

! wages (if any) every week to this noble cause 
just as they gave so generously to the Liberty 

Loan that ended wars forever and just as they 

are now subscribing to the Win With Walker 


campaign fund. 
’ McAlister Coleman. 


, Tired girls, shifting on aching feet behind the — 


In the evening, if ~ are not too tired, they 





‘| Becomes a Socialist 








‘Wisdom of the Poor Fish 


The Poor Fish Says: 


Money don’t bring happiness, still every 


man ought to get as much as he can. 














Marx Marries: 


Marx soon retired from the paper in 
order to have more leisure to devote 
to these studies. His retirement came 
at a time when he was contemplating 
marriage -with Jenny von Westphalen, 
the charming and cultured daughter of 
Marx’s fatherly friend, the Privy Coun- 
cillor. It was during the next year or 
two of reading and thinking, in the 
years 1843 and 1844, that Marx delved 
as deeply into thegsocialist literature 
of the times as he had some six years 
before into the philosophical writings 
of Hegel. He emerged from ‘his read- 
ing at the age of 25 or 26 a convinced 
socialist. 

In the following two years he laid 
the foundation forthe historical the- 


Maintains Labor 

Must Save Itself 

In a letter in September, 1843, he 
showed his acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the utopian socialists, Fourier, 
Proudhon, Cabet and others, and as- 
serted that his task did not consist 
in the setting up of utopias, but in the 
criticism of existing social and politi- 
cal conditions, “in interpreting the 
struggles and aspirations of the age.” 
By the winter of 1843, he had come 
to the conclusion that, if any revolu- 
tionary change was to be brought about 
in industrial conditions, it was to come 
through the efforts of labor, not of the 
owners of industry. In his introduction 
to Hegel’s “Philosophy of Law,” for 





hav 


tiful 
Engels, 


of the Franco-German Year Books. He 
declared that the aim of these books 
was “the fearless criticism of all ex- 


isting institutions—fearless in the| and history. 
sense that it does not shrink from its| he published 
logi@&l consequences, or from the con-| an attempt to force 


flict with the powers that be. 
therefore, not with those who would 
us set up a standard of -dogma- 
tism; far from it; we should rather try 
to give what help we can to those in- 
volved in dogma, 
realize the implications of their own 
principles. 
munigsm as taught by Cabet.. 
others is a dogmatic abstraction. . .. 
We do not then proclaim to the world 
in doctrinaire fashion any new prin- 
ciple: ‘This is the truth, bow down 
before it!’ 

from strife; 


quite Utopian vein, a treatise which 
condemned the economic system in the 
name of justice, 
accept the socialist 
and other Utopians. 
ginning of an enduring and quité beau- 
friendship between 
a friendship which made it 
possible for Marx to continue his lit- 
erary career, although at times amid 
hardship, 
“Marx, with his unpractical, helpless, 
and, at the same time, proud and un- 
compromising disposition, would most 
probably. have perished in exile.” 

The Germs of 


Historical Materialism 
Following the discontinuance of the 


great 


-- Beginnings of Marxism -:- 
THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. 


D. 








I am, 
of the materialist concept 
struggle. Marx criticized 
so that they may 
So, for 


example, com- 


+ and 


life itself.” 


‘Refrain | terests of the masses. 


We 


We do not say: 
it is foolishness!’ 








ories with which his name is associ- only make clear to men for what they| but they could not achieve any re- 

ated. In a letter from Cologne in May, |} are really struggling, and to the con-| sults. . . Ideas have only had ef- 

1843, he remarked: sciousness of: this they must come} fective results in so far as they cor- 
Pie hy area of acquisition pacts whether they will or not.” respond to class interests. The en- 

mercialism, of possession and of ex- io . ‘ thusiasm to which such ideas 7 

ploitation of mankind, is leading even cogurase id Friendship birth arose from ep pce zhat bse 

more swiftly than the increase of pop- t ngets ideas signified the liberation of man- 

ulation, to a breach within the present But one number of Franco-Russian| xing in general.” 

society, which the old system cannot Year Books appeared in the spring of 

heal, because indeed it has not the| 1844. This number contained, among| Forced to | 

power either to Heal or create, but only| Other contributions, a treatise from Leave France 

to exist and enjoy.” Friedrich Engels, then a»young busi- During this time Marx became ac- 

ness man of Manchester, aged 24, in} quainted with Heine, Proudhon and 


other reformers, 


though refusing to 
Utopias of Owen 
This was the be- 


Government, 


Brussels. 
Marx and 


February, 1848, 


and without which} embodying his 


“Misere de la Philosophy.” 
against Proudhon, 





ing year. 


year. books, Marx spent much time in 
the study of English and French sys- 
tems of political economy, of socialism 
In the autumh of 1844 
“The Holy Family,” in 
the 
Hegelians to enter the field of social 
criticism. The book contains the germs 


tory and of the theory of the class 


Bruno Bauer for not realizing that it 
was impossible to understand any pe- 
riod “without having studied, for ex- 
ample, the industries of that period, 
the immediate means of production of 
He maintained that ideas 
were potent in the development of so- 
ciety onty as they represented the in- 
“Otherwise the 
ideas might imdeed stir up enthusiasm, 


and contributed fre- 
quently to the Paris “Vorwaerts.” 
1845,.at the instigation of the Prussian 
he was forced to leave 
Paris and went, bag and baggage, to 
There he remained until the 
outbreak of the European revolution of 
reading avidly 
many works on political economy that 
Engels had placed at his disposal, and 
researches 


published 
and embodying many of the doctrines 
of social conflict and social change af- 
terwards stated more popularly in the 
“Communist Manifesto” of the follow- 


Young 


ion of his- 


his friend 


In 


the 


in his 
a polemic 
in 1847, 





instance, he maintained that the posi- 
tive conditions for the German revolu- 
tion and liberation were to be found 
“in the formation of a class in chains, 
a class which finds itself in bourgeois 
society, but which is not of it, of an 
order which shall break up all orders. 
When the proletariat proclaims 
the dissolution of the existing order of 
things, it is merely announcing the 
secret of its own existence, for it is in 
itself the virtual dissolution of this or- 
der of things. When the proletariat 
desires the negation of private prop- 
erty, it is merely elevating as a gen- 
eral principle of society what it al- 
ready involuntarily embodies in itself 
as the negative of society.’ 
His Function Criticism, 
Not Dogma 

This was written in Paris, whence 
Marx had gone with his young wife in 
October, 1843, to take up the editorship 





crm nor! Mf 


“Little Miss Muffet, 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating some curds and whey; 
There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her, 


And 


away!” 


plenty to keep her alive, and sits 
to a life of leisure. 
while enjoying her excessive bene- 


down 


ISS MUFFET is the young 
lady of the capitalist re- 


The Socialist Rough-Writer 
By Montgomery Mulford 


Goose jingle is a spider. 
Muffet 


frightened Miss 


program, the abolition 


—Mother Goose. 


spiration and sweat of 


gime, whose life is an | cratic set-—the members and satel- 
easy and luxurious one. Perhaps,| lites of capitalism, are a drawback 
also, she has a lap-dog. She has] to the advancement, the evolution 





ing for a better social 


But 
| mankind. 


fits—“eating her, curds and whey” 
—her repose is disturbed. 
The disturbance in the Mother 


be called, also, the Socialist. The 
Socialist has upon his betterment 


leisure class who live off the per- 


This leisure class—the’ Pluto- 


of man. And the Socialist is striv- 


It may 


of the 


others. 


order of 














THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE 


Saturdays at 1:30 P. M—Oct. 17: 


The Natural Factors of Evolution. 


The Rand School of Social Science 


7 East Fifteenth Street 





Prof. HENRY E. CRAMPTON 


The Evidences for Evolution. 


Oct. 24: 


Oct. 31: Evolution and Human Problems. * 











A Social Interpretation of 
American Literature 
Vv. F. CALVERTON 
Author of The Newer Spirit 


Fridays, 8:30 P. M. 


Anatole France and 
Romain Rolland 
VERNON LUGGINS 


Thursday, 8:30 P. M. 


Sociology 


MARIUS HANSOME 


Tuesdays, 8:30 P. 


Beginning Oct. 29 


A Critical Approach to 





M. 





Modern World History 


DAVID P. BERENBERG 


Wednesdays, 8:30 P. M. 





The Psychology of 


JOSEPH M. OSMAN 


Wednesdays, 8:30 P. M. 


Personality 


Wednesdays, 7 P. 





Descriptive Economics 
DAVID P. BERENBERG 


M. 











Sunday, Nov. 8, 2:30 P. M. 
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ARTHUR HENDERSON, M. P. 





Its Coming and Its Going” 


_ 


“Britain’s First Labor Government, | 


Tickets Now on Sale, 50c. and $1.00 











Men and Menkeys 
Strike Rabbles 











Of Jate, there has been considerable discussion 
concerning the origin ‘of man, and the more I 
think about it, the more I become convinced that 
the evolutionists are dead wrong, There is, of 


course, a superficial resemblance between man- 


and monkey. They have about the same struc- 
ture, the same bones and muscles, and share the 
same parasites and diseases. I am also told that 
monkey glands can be grafted on human beings 
with considerable benefit to the latter. But when 
we come to the behavior of man and monkey, 
there i$ absolutely no sign of ‘relationship. 

The monkey is a good-natured, fun-loving, 
affectionate creature without an ounce of guile, 
greed, envy and brutality in his make-up. He 
never enslaves or exploits other monkeys. He 
preserves his natural sweetness and gentility even 
in captivity, for all the millions of monkeys who 
have lived and died in our zoos and menageries, 
not one has been convicted of crimes habitual to 
human beings. : 

This is the more remarkable because we all 

know the baneful influence of bad~ company. 
Some of the zop monkeys were born in the midst 
of our Christian civilization. From childhood up 
they were compelled to associate with human be- 
ings. And they remained pure and undefiled in 
spite of it. 

I know of but one monkey whose manners 
were tainted by human contact. His name was 
Sam, and he was the star monkey in the St. Louis 
zoo. One of Sam’s humanisms was to pick out 
some man in the audience, who didn’t suit his 
fancy, and spit at the party. Sam was a good 
expectarator, considering his ancestry. Of course, 
he wasn’t as expert in that line as the young gen- 
tlemen who decorate the sidewalks of our Main 
Streets with tobacco juice. He couldn’t hit a 
knothole in the depot platform as far and as clean 
as the ruralists who are waiting for the 63 to 
come in. But poor Sam never had a knothole to 
practice on. He lived in an iron cage. However, 
he could hit an eye or a nose that offended him 
as well as the next one. 

I always thought Sam’s companions looked 
down on him for being so ill-mannered. But the 
audience in front of the cage thought Sam’s was 
about the cunningest trick that ever happened. 
Whenever Sam made an especially fine shot, a 
roar of cheers went up from the crowd that made 
the laughing hyenas in the main building stop 
their pacing and blink their eyes. Even the vic- 
tims of Sam’s pleasantry would give a sort of 
grin as much as to say they felt honored by the 
special attention paid to them by the most human- 
like monkey in the whole zoo. 

A whole book could be written on the demor- 
alizing influence of human beings on. susceptible 
and precocious monkeys like Sam. But I haven’t 
got the time. So I must content myself by re- 
peating that there isn’t the slightest similarity in 
the soul life and conduct of men and monkeys. 
And from this, I take it that the genealogy as 
given by Genesis is about right. According to 
that account, we are all descendants of Cain, who 
killed his brother Abel and then went to the land 
of Nod, where he married a loose female of un- 
known origin, and propagated the noble race 
which had to be drowned in the deluge, including 
Noah, who celebrated his escape by going on a 
toot after the deluge, and the good people who 
were cremated in Sodom and Gomorrah, and Lot 
and his daughters ; and the kind souls who cruci- 
fied Christ in vain; ard you and me, and General 
Pershing, Pancho Villa, Calvin Coolidge, old man 
Hindenburg, and Foch, and the Cinderella girl, 
and Jack Dempsey, and the young American 
idealists who went to Morocco to drop bombs on 
total strangers, and the Sabbath crowds who ap- 
plauded Sam for spitting on their brothers and 
sisters, and—but I guess I better quit, I’m liable 
to get sarcastic. 





STRIKE RAMBLES 
In answer to the demand of the anthracite 
miners for a ten per cent increase in wages and 
the check-off the operators have granted a ten 
per cent increase in the price of anthracite and 
checked it up to the consumer. 





No attempt will be made to open the mines 
with strikebreakers, we are assured. 

Of course not. All that strikebreakers could 
do under the circuriistances would be to break 
the anthracite market, which js doing nicely, 
thank ydu. 





Data concerning miners’ wages and operators’ 
profits are a little confusing. Those who desire to 
learn who gets most of the rake-off are advised 
to compare the first ten miners’ dwellings with 
the first ten operators’ mansions they happen to 
run across. 





Before you moan over the widows and or- 
phans who own the mining stock, ask yourself 
how much coal they put in the earth and how 
much they took out. 





Some of the newspapers claim that many 
alien strikers are returning to the old countries 
to spend their money. Our hunch is that. they 
are going to Europe to find out where the oper- 
ators and their families spend the money the 
miners didn’t get. 

Rovalty has no business in a free country. 

Neither have royalties on coal, or on anything 
else that nature provides gratis. But since the 
first, last and highest ideal of the denizen of this 
glorious democracy is to get something for noth- 
ing, we really ought not to kick when some get 
something for nothing out of us. 


Anyhow, everybody’s business is nobody's 
business and as everybody must have coal there 
is no reasan why we should interfere with pri- 


vate enterprise in coal 
Adam Coaldigger. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

* eonsideration should be given to 
women and children so as to cause 
them no undue injury.” 

“Probably the quickest way to 
appreciate the power which the 
presence of gas has upon a body of 
men is to picture the fear which 3 
human being has of having his 
breathing interfered with by smoth- 
@ring or choking and the instinct- 
ive dread this same human being 
has of losing his vision. A sneezing 

vomiting war gas will interfere 
with breathing and a tear gas will 
practically close the eyes of a man. 
« + « The cloud ie invisible, and 
though it usually ean be detected 
by its odor, this detection often 
somes too late to prevent the gas 
taking effect.” 

Give the crowd a chance to run, 
says the book. It paints a “battle 
ground” picture with the “enemy” 
Im flight. 

“Their efforts to escape,” so the 
book tells officers, “will exceed those 
made by a mob to escape from the 
flow of machine-gun bullets. In- 
stead of stopping when corners are 
turned, the members of the mob 
will continue to run, carrying with 
“them on their skin and in their 
clothing sufficient gas to make them 
believe they are still within the at- 
mosphere of gas or that the cloud 
may overtake them at any time.” 
The took, as quoted by Mr. Shep- 

herd, goes on to say: 

Instructions for 

White Phosphorous 

“The greatest injury which may oc- 
eur in a mob when gassed will be 
the phySical injury caused by tram- 
pling, fighting and stampeding in the 
@fforts to escape the gas clouds.” To 
this Mr. Shepherd pertinently adds, 


“GAS” FOR STRIEERS 
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The Barring of Saklatvala 


A Protest 
E Socialist party, through its national executive committee, 
protests most emphatically against the action of the State 
Department in refusing Shapurji Saklatvala, Communist 
— of the British Parliament, permission to enter the United 
tates 

Mr. Saklatvala was duly “chosen by the British section of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union as one of its representatives to the 
coming conference of the union to be held in Washington on’ 
the official invitation of the United States Congress. 

The action of our State Department in assuming to draw 
political distinctions among members of the Parliament of a 
foreign nation under the circumstances is a flagrant breach of 
good faith as well as a violation of the freedom of speech and 
conscience. 

The arbitrary action against Mr. Saklatvala and the recent 
gagging of Count Michael Karolyi, first president of the Hun- 
garian Republic, are shameless repudiations of the much vaunted 
tradition of the United States as a refuge for the oppressed and 
an asylum for the persecuted and exiled, and an insult to the 
memory of the heroes of the American Revolution. 

The Socialist Party appeals to the love of liberty and sense 
of fairness of the American people and particularly the American 
workers and calls upon them to join in its emphatic protest 
against the arbitrary, reactionary and autocratic, policy of the 
State Department. 

National Executive Committee, Socialist Party. 

N. Y., Oct. 10, 1925. 


~ 





One of the most interesting exhibits 
in Mr. Shepherd's article is a chart 
taken from page 22 of the text-book, 
showing how to defend mine property 
—property, mira you—from “mobs,” 
by which the Government evidently 
means striking miners and_ their 
wives. Begular troops from behind 
barbed wire entanglements stretched 
around the miné property are to use 
Stokes 


“It may be remembered that it was 
stampede and not fire that killed 
almost 600 men, women and children 
in the Iroquois fire disaster in Chi- 
cago in 1903.” 

Of course. there are other gases that 
can be used on “mobs” that do a lot 
more harm than tear-gas; white phos- 
phorous, for example, that inflicts hid- 
eous burns on all whom it touches, and 
there are instructions for the use of 
this as well. 





mortars, firing gas within a 
radius of 1,000 yards, hand grenades 





to be thrown 380 yards and rifle gren- 
ades to be fired up to 250 yards; in 
the méantimée the “mop” is to be 
“pinkled” with gas from aeroplanes. 
Ready for W. Virginia 

OF Anywhere Else 

Says Mr. Shepherd in conclusion: 

“The job of gassing an American 
mob, in’ case occasion arose, would 
fall on the shoulders of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Amos Alfred Fries, chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service during the 
war and since. The poison-gas book 
was prepared in his department, and 
he has been responsible for the train- 
ing of American offidtrs and’ men. He 
has made it his duty to keep a cer- 
tain section of his staff qualified to 
use poison gas on Americans at a few 
hours’ notice. 

“I talked not long ago with one of 
his officers whd had been in the West 
Virginia coal mining district where a 
strike was under way. .This officer had 
studied the ‘lay of the ground’ just as 
he would have done if he had gone 
into an enemy’s country. The result 
was that General Fries’ forces were 
ready to go into the West Virginia 
mining country with their poison 
gases at the drop of a hat. They’re 
ready, Indeed, to go anywhere in 
America and spend part of your in- 
come tax money and mine in commit- 
ting unspeakable outrages against cit- 
izens, in So-called mob rormation, by 
methods which aré being barred, so 
far as possible, by the entire civilized 
world.” 

Even so hard-boiled a war corre- 
spondent as Bill Shepherd is revolted 
at these super-Fascist arrangements 
and urges at the énd that the Govern- 
ment shut up Fries and his deépart- 
ment for the bombing of women and 
children, 





Kirkpatrick Temporary Secretary 


Continued from page 1 
t#fon, her unusual dignity as our rep- 
resentative and her splendid personal 
worth have endeared Mrs. White to 


\, us, and we deeply and sincerely regret 


her decision to resign as our National 
Executive Secretary. We accept her 
resignation only because her héalth 
compels her to discontinue her ser- 
vices. 

“Our affection for Mrs. White is 
equaled only by our feeling of grati- 
tude and admiration for her truly 
‘beautiful and most capable cooperation 
with us.” 

George R. Kirkpatrick was elected 
Acting Executive Secretary to serve 
in Mrs. White’s absence. The Com- 
mittee will elect a successor to Mrs. 
White at its meeting on December 19. 

After hearing the Organizing Direc- 
tor’s report the Committee voted to 
readjust organization activities, push- 
ing the work as the resources and op- 
portunities make such efforts practic- 
able and productive, 

Great unanimity characterized all 
the Committee’s decisions. The Com- 
mittee’s unity of belief and action was 
marked indeed in the matter of Ameri- 
can Appeal. The Committee is con- 
vinced that the American Appeal en- 
terprise is the party’s supreme busi- 
ness at this time. The Committee’s 
hope and expectation’ are that the 
American Appeal as a means of propa- 





ganda and party-building will be the (Continued from page 1) 
party's chief resource and instrument; 
that this new organ will mightily serve 
in the work of rousing our hosts to 
battle, in preparing for and in carrying 
on the Congressional political cam- 
paign of 1926. 

Comrade Eugene V, Debs will be 
editor-in-chief of the American Ap- 
peal; his managing editor -will be 
Comrade Murray King of Minneapolis. 
A business manager will be selected at 
once by sub-committeemen Hillquit 
and Roewer. Managing editor, Com- 
rade King, is a newspaper man of long 
and varied experience and training. 
He is a man of large information, 
sound judgment and extraordinary in- 
dustry. He has a forceful, pungent 
style and a genuine passion for the 
progress of the movement. Comrade 
King will enter upon his duties De- 
cember 1 and proceed to plant and 
load his guns for the first great attack 
in January. The new business man- 
ager, to be selected at once, will right 
soon be on his job. He will need, de- 
sire and deserve your heartiest co- 
operation to the end that, beginning 
with the very first number, the Ameri- 
can Appeal may be an extremely un- 
holy terror to the capitalist class, a 
fighter, a fiery fighter, a steady hot- 
blast, and at the same time a con- 
structive instrument of inspiration to 
the workers. 


from one nation concerning the 
tactics of another. Just as we 
have cried ‘Hands off Russia!’ we 
should say ‘Hands off England! 
Hands off Americal’ No one coun- 
try should interfere with the affairs 
of another. ° 


Dr. Braun’s 
Address 

Dr. Braun said: “We want to thank 
you for the welcome you have given 
the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many. We are proud of a place you 
and the other workers of the world 
have given Marx, Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, 

“We are glad to say that our Party 
is living down all the horrors of the 
war and is reunited again. At our 
Heidelburg Congress, représentatives 
of all Europe’s Socialists were there 
to join with us in our celebration. For 
do not forget there is no such thing 
as a National Socialist Movement. 
The Capitalist class is. divided by 
national boundaries. But the Work- 
ing Class Socialists of Germany find 
their comrades all over the world. 
Those who have known Germany can- 
not realize the radical changes that 
have taken place. Germany is no 
longer a monarchist militarist nation. 
The German Republic has come to 





BRITISH LABORITES ARRIVE 





(Continued from page 1) - 
staff of 12 assistants. He still occupies 
that position. 

He was elected Labor memter of 
the House of Commons for the mining 
constituency of Westhoughton, Lan- 
cashire, in 1921, and has held the seat 
with a substantial majority at the 
three succeeding General Elections. 

When the Labor Government was 
formed in 1924, he. became the Under 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
acting as assistant to Arthur Hender- 
son. 

Davies has been for ten years a 
member of the Manchester City Coun- 
cll, president of both the Manchester 
Labor Party and the Manchester 
Trades and Labor Council. ‘He has 
given evidence before Royal Commis- 
sions and is at present a member of 
two Governmental Committees enquir- 
ing into the question of (1) The Treat- 
ment of Young Offenders, and (2) Le 
gal Aid for Poor Persons. He is also 
@ member of the National Executive 
of the British Labor Party. He is re- 
garded as an authority on criminology. 
social and industrial legislation, and a 
writer of repute on conditions of em- 
ployment in shops, offices and ware- 
houses, 

He has travelled a great deal in 
Burope and has attended many Inter- 
national Conferences on Peace, Indus- 
trial and Political issues. He was the 
British Government representative at 
Géneva in 1924 in connection with the 
Labor organization of the League of 


Nations. 
Davies is a keen musician, possess- 
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stay. The best proof of this is Field 
Marshal Hindenburg. He was elected 
as a monarchist, but when elected he 
found the Republic so firmly in- 


PURCELL MAKES UNITY PLEA 





trenched that he did not dare to at- 
tack it. He surrendered @0 the 
Republic. 

No Illusions 

About Republic 

“While -we rejoice in Republican 
Germany, we have no filusions about 
it. It is a Republic of exploiters and 
capitalists. We must transform it into 
a Socialist Republic. 

“Passing through the United States, 
it seems to me that rt might not be 
becoming to offer my opinion on poli- 
tical conditions after having been here 
such a short time. For one thing, how- 
ever, I am struck by the tremendous 
capitalist development. The Socialist 
movement is therefore perhaps weaker 
at this time, but its growth has been 
delayed only. We know that every 
capitalist system will bring a Social- 
ist movement. It will come in. the 
United States with greater strength 
and force. 

“I want to close with an appeal 
to you never to forget the Social- 
ist ideal not to lose courage in the 
Socialist ideals. We have seen 42 
years of ups and downs, Our tri- 
umph is inevitable, so don’t lose 
heart. When you vote for Norman 
Thomas for Mayer, whether he is 
elected or not, you vote an encour- 
agement to the Socialists of Ber- 
lin and Paris and the world over. 
Your wictory is our victory. Every 
victory of Socialism everywhere is 
the victory of the great interna, 
tional movement everywhere.” 





ing a powerful baritone voice. He has 
been musical director of /two Congres- 
sional churches covering the last 24 
years; and it has been stated in the 
British press that his singing at Elec- 
tion meetings has helped him to win 
his seat in the House of Commons 
He is in great demand as a speaker 
on Trade Union, Labor and Temper- 
ance platforms and the pulpit, and is 
capable of addressing his audience 
both in English and Welsh. Above 
all things he is a Pacifist, and an ar- 
dent Internationalist. 

This is his first visit to the American 
continent. 


Labor’s Dividends 


Sacramento, Cal., Oct. 5.—Engi- 
neer W. K. Smith of Southern 
Pacific passenger train No. 5 was 
killed in a collision tonight. 

Clinton, Ind., Oct. 2—Four min- 
ers killed and two badly hurt was 
the toll in Binkley Coal Company 
mine No. 3 when a roof of slate 
fell. 

Paterson, N. J.—Lorenzo Patri- 
cola, while mixing bread at a bak- 
ing plant, fell into the machine. He 
died a.few minutes after. 

Bessemer, Ala. Oct. 3.—Two 





Navy Yard Workers Ask Raise 
WASHINGTON.—An average wage 








trainmen were killed when a freight 
train af the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Atlantic Railroad was derailed 
at Parkwood today. 

New York—Sam Sheppard, a 

longshoreman, was killed when a 
piece of channel iron, peing lifted 
from a lighter, fell among a group 
of workers about the Ward liner 
Panucco, moored at Plier 13, East 
River. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Oct. 1—Jack 
Toomey, 21, ws buried alive teday 
in a sand-hoPper when he slipped 
at the top of a chute and was en- 
gulfed in tone of sand at the bot- 
tom of the pit. 








incréase of 10 cents an hour is asked 
of the government by the workers in N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


the Washington and other navy yards. | CAP MAKERS 


When the machinists in the W ash- Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
ington yard last year asked that their Imgernational Union. 
scale of 80 cents an hour be raised OFFICE: 210 EAST 5th STREET 


to 90 cents, they got a compromise of hone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 


82 cents. Since that time wages in Weanesday 
private employment in similar work 

. OB ROBERTS, Sec’y 
have ris@h beyond that figure. 3. BERSHKOWIT?, Mt. GELLER, 


Organi: 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 8r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


Hearings will be held this month 
by the wage board representing the 
navy department. 


PAINTERS’ UNION 
Office and Meadaarters we EB soth ot. 
5 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening 
David Callanan, ce 
President Rec, Secretary 


Vice- dent Fin. Secretary, 


Workmen’sSick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1884 


Main Office: 9 SEVENTH STREET, New York City 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS—Decomber 31, 1924: 


7 
349 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec, 31, 1924: $2,249,952.89 


Benefits paid for Sick and Accident and Death 
Claims: $12,285,261.49 


WORKINGMEN; PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


IN CASE OF SICKNESS, ACCIDENT OR DEATH! 
Death Benefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks 


For furiker information write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of your district. 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 















































nn epameiocliienindonme at oe 


Structural fron Workers 


CNren, Local 361. Brooklyn 





HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT “MEETS, AND WHERE 








BRICKLAYERS UNION 


Lo 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 745s Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Témple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Réc. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


opm reg 9 


Office & H Brooklyn Labor L 
eotamerenes. open daily except Pedy pen Ay py 9 A. a Sy we} ° 4021 Siege 


ound - Regular meetings every Tuesday Eventing 

IL Mr we Woue President CHARLES P 
VALB E BU Vice-President Sonn TIMMINS eer wad es 
HENRY ARMENDINGER: Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, pes. “Agent 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters, & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTO: in Tale it 
HARRY F. Fin, Sec'y SOHN CLARK. Hee’ dey “*™* 








dé 





— 


. 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenue 











Walter Ane Regular meetings every Monday evening 
lerson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretar. Ja . 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas. Nobis, 1 Ag A 
Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louls Schmidt, E. Glew 
‘ 
“and ele OF 
Headquarters in the B on cane tae 949 Will 
rooklyn Labor ceum, 94 illoughb 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stage 54 a Office ee day 


except Thursday. Ncewnered meetings ever: son de evenin 
JOHN HA HALK YDNEY PEAR dé HENRY COOK, 


President Ree. Reereta 
FRANK Koremay’ JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIRDELE. 
ce-President_ nt __Fin, Secretary Busitiess Fesat 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED are bee OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


F AMERI 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Square 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Ed. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y Ludwig Be 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., Ray C fark — 
ing Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 











COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, I. H. C. & C. L. of A. 
Office, 12 St. Marks Place 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day. 
DRY DOCK 6062 


Meetings vee A oo and a ae sed 


JAM ORAN, siden 
DANIEL BUNT PETER FINNERAN JOHN MePARTLAN JOSEPH poesan 
Vice-Pr Rec. Secretary Fin. Secretary Bus. Agen 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, . Woes 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Sorains STG Liga eR Ar alte Cosa seater’ eit Fou SHY, 
HAEL | 2. SOLLERAN, and “Baalness pa 4 
3. 3. O'CONNEL Bnsiness Agents: 
| JOHN LEAVY 


THOMAS SHER Fi a0 LEY 
MICHAEL HERIDAN, Fo. EE Yy YosErn temontE, °° 

















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
@ District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation ef Labor ané 
National Building Trades Couneil 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plazsa—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
62 ae “tee Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings +9 Friday at 210 Hast 104th Street, 


ISADORE SILVERMA 4, HENNENFI£LD, 
Financia! Secretaty Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON 8. ROUSE 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. yen 


John 8. 0'Ca 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. oe etadetitens. 
fests at rd $rd Sunday of Every Month at odore F. Douglas 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROUELEN. Organizer 











JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office one Headquarters, 250 Jackson ajoous, ame, tstane City. 
ti ery ednesday, at N 
Regular meeting® evENJAMIN A. DAVIS, Presiden te 
WILLIAM PIPO'RA, Financial Secreta 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Becreiary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE E FLANAGAN , Business Ag 








Office 
671 Pacific ‘Street Cumberlana 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Haj], State and Court Sts. 








Charfes MaDo' » . Calvert, 
President. Sec'y-Repre, 
N. Y. Wood Carvers 
and Model iati 
Regular Pests ist and $rd Friday. 
Board of cere Mest Meét ~~ « ¢ Friday 
243 East 8 TAEET, New Yoru Cirr 
Frank Walter, 8. Kramer, 

President Secretary 
tee-Pr: = 6 tary 
ice-Pres, n. Secre 

8. Volz, ugust rempf, 

Treasurer B 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headatarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephane Longaere 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, $ a. m. to 6 p. m, 
JOHN W. wr breeldent FRED GAA, 
mee ws 
ag Every Monday sr. Mu 
MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 











AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 
11.27 ARION. PLACE 


Meeting Rooms and 


shane” toot a 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
Large and small hall euitable for all 
nt and . at an 








rentals, Stagg 3843. 


‘Labor Temple ope er. 


Workmen's Bd 
itolen m 


pyee ide ry open ™ 
’ ita 
a nee So irginperts woe 


= 














U. A. Planhers Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Reguiar meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East neath Street 
MATTHEW J. MORAN, President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
fRED DEIGAN, General-Sec —_ TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 


ness Agen 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLDORN. JOHN BASSETT, PAT DREW. 














U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL _No. a. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Q@ice: 19 Fourth Avenue. Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Regular Meeting every , evening, at 182 Clermont Avenue, Brookiyn. 


ay 
Executive naaee meets every Friday evening, at 


ice open from 9 A, M. to 6 M. 
THOMAS F. OATES, CHARLES L, P 
President. 


ETERSON, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 











Amalgamated Lithographers 





Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
Regul Meeti E tae am Fourth Tuesday at 
euler ARLINGTON BALL, 19 8T. MARK'S PLACE 
A,” CASTRO, Presigons 
Pat’ Hanlon, 4 ° Frank J, Fiyns, 
Vice-Pres. Fin, Bec'y Ree. Seo'y Troan 
HEBREW 


German Painters’ Union | putCHERS UNION 








en eee 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERAOOD OF PAINT- a 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS EB om =a 08 pal ro 
yy Meetings Every Wedoesday Ev'g. every ist & %rdé oD a 
e Labor Temple, 343 Bast Sith St. aur GRABAL, Preside 
BRUNO WAGNER. President, L KORN, 6. JACOR2 
CHAS. KOENIG, ee. Bee’ e's. Manager, heey, 
United Hebrew Trades ya ETT 
& Allied CAFETERIA Perr 
175 EAST BROADWAY Local 219, H. @ B.R.LA. & B.1.L. of 


—¥ ist and 34 Monday, 8 P. M, Execu- 
tive Board, Every S 


Office & He: 70 
Koaleen. 25 een me 1 » 80 St., * 





M. ARRAMSON, Chairman * Regular meetings every 7, 3 P. me, 
M. GOLDOWSEY, Vice-Chairman Meyer Schachter, Chas. 8. Lowr | 
Secretary-T Treasurer x ~ President Bus. Agent & Sen 
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. —— 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 





NATIONAL 
A Special Request by Comrade Debs 

On his seventieth birthday comrade 
Debs will be the guest of honor at a 
banquet in St. Louis. Hundreds of 
comrades will be moved to send him 
flowers and other expensive symbols 
of friendship and love. The total ex- 
pense involved in all these gifts would 
be very heavy. ' This worries comrade 
Debs. His request is: 

“| wish you, through the Bul- 
letin, would make a very brief 
statement, speaking for me; to the 
effect that my seventieth birthday 
is to be celebrated at St. Louis and 
that | have only one request to 
make to my comrades and friends 
in connection with it, and that they 
send me personally no present of 
any kind or description, no flowers 
and no telegrams, but that if they 
insist on making some expression 
in recognition of my three score 
and ten years, that they send their 
present or its equivalent to the 
National Office for the benefit of 
the national party at this time 
when every dollar and every penny 
is needed to pull the party through. 
and that'!I shall appreciate every 
gift and every contribution to the 
party on the occasion of my birth- 
day by each comrade and each 
member ae a thousandfold given 
to me personally. | need no gifts 
to attest their love while the party 
sorely needs every offering that 
can be made to it.” 

From far-off Bombay, India, comes 
an interesting letter written by com- 
rade Minjkar, to whom recently the 
National Office sent samples of our 
literature, He reports that he and his 
comrades were greatly pleased with 
the literature and will presently order 
@ supply. He tells also of the malig- 
nant persecution of comrade Dauge, 
“now rotting in jail,’ who edited a 
Socialist paper “till he was seized and 
thrown behind the bars.” A new paper 
will be published. , 


PENNSYLVANIA 

‘Alfred Baker Lewis has completed 
his tour in the State by three days’ 
active canvassing in York, and a num- 
ber of members have been added to} 
the branch. Lewis’ four weeks’ and 
four days’ work in the state have re- 
sulted in the addition of a large num- 
ber of members to the party member- 
ship, the sale of nearly one hundred 
subscriptions to the American Appeal, 
and increased activity in every town 
that he has visited. He has also se- 
cured valuable lists for the use of fu- 
ture organizers. 

Birch Wilson has continued his rec- 
ord-breaking performance during the 
past two weeks. He reorganized the! 
branch at Lebanon with seven mem- 
bers and at Harrisburg with twelve 
members and then went to Ephrata, 
’m Lancaster County, where he organ- 
ized a new branch with eight mem- 
bers, and then to Newmanstown, in 
Lebanon County, with nine members. 
Wilson is now back in Scranton mak- 
ing final arrangements for the Debs 
meeting on Oct. 16. 

Debs at Scranton 

Socialists throughout Easiern Penn- 


Hudson County Committee meéts 8 
p.m. Monday, October 19, 256 Central 
avenue, Jersey City. 

Indoor Rallies 

Wednesday, Oct. 21, Passaic. Speak- 
ers, Rhys Davies, ‘M.P., and Leo M. 
Harkins, candidate for Governor. 

Thursday, Oct. 22, Bayonne. Labor 
Lyceum, 72 West 25th street. Speaker, 
Morgan Jones, M.P. 

Friday, Oct. 23, Paterson. 
Rennie Smith, M.P., 
kins. 

Thursday, Oct. 29., Jersey City, 256 
Central avenue. Speakers, Rennie 
Smith, M.P.; and Leo M. Harkins, ° 


Seen 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 

The Socialists of Rhode Island have 
pronounced the Debs Banquet hela in 
Providence, October 6, ene of the finest 
affairs within their recollection. Debs’ 
message that night was eloquent, 
beautiful, forceful and deeply persua- 
sive. He put new life into those Com- 
rades who had been out of thé harness 
for some time. He lined them up onte 
more for action. 

Before the banquet, while in his ho- 
tel room Débs was greeted by a group 
of fifty school children. They came to 
him with flowers, with song, with 
laughter, with hearts overbubbling with 
joy. Those children’ will never forget 
their meeting with Comrade Debs. 
Those kind eyes of that dauntless war- 
rior will always remain fresh in their 
memories when they grow older and 
take their place in the age-old class 
struggle. 

Seated at the guest table were rep- 
resentatives from the Carpenters’ 
Union; the Bakers’ Union; and thé 
Workmen's Circle Branches; J. Pavlow, 
the Rhode Island represenative of the 
Daily Forward; David Silverman, or- 
ganizer for the Neckwear Makers’ 
Union; Fred Hurst, an old-timer in 
the Rhode Island Socialist Movement; 
Leon Arkin, thé Boston manager of the 
Daily Forward; Warren Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the New England District Sec- 
retary of the Socialist Party. 

In addition to selections by a three- 
piece orchestra, the musical program 
also included songs by Sointu Syriala 
and Cosmos T. Hoecke. The speakers 
preceding Debs were: Fred Hurst, Leon 
Arkin, George R. Kirkpatrick, Warren 
Edward Fitzgerald. Joseph Bearak, of 
Boston, was the toastmaster. A large 
collection was taken. . 


—_———- 


NEW YORK STATE 


The State Committee and State Ex- 
ecutive Committee met in joint session 
in Finnish Hall, New York City, Satur- 
day, October 10. Those present were 
Arland, Freigenbaum, Gerber and 
Riley of the S. @. C.; Battistoni, Hils- 
dorf, Rich and Newkirk (substituting 
for Browning) of unofficial State Com- 
mittee, and Litchenfeld of the official 
S. C. Resolutions of respect for the 
memory of Samuel Maison, B. C. Ham- 
mond, George J. Spier and George H. 
Strobel, recently deceased, were 
adopted. 

Among the important actions taken 
was reference of the application for 


Speakers, 
and Leo M. Har- 


than usual. In 1921 Frank Ehrenfried, 
as the Socialist nominée for mayor, 
polled 3,977 votes. In 1923 Patrick L. 
Quinlan, running for councilman, polled 
1,012 votes. Hence the Hoffman vote 
this year of 4,300 was a good vote. 
Four years ago Perkins, as a can- 
didate for mayor, polled 10,985 votes 
and Ehrenfried 3,977. This year the 
Socialists did not oppose Perkins for 
Mayor and Perkins received his vote 
of four years ago plus the énrolled So- 
cialist vote, giving him 18,697. 
The biggest factor in the primary 
campaign was the injection of the is- 
sue of religion. The Ku Klux Klan 
issued a “Preferred ticket,” endorsing 
Commissjonér Ross Graves for mayor, 
Frederick Becker’ ivr councilman four- 
year term, and John W. Slacer for two- 
year councilman. Graves and Becker 
weré nominated but former Assembly- 
man Slacer wag eliminated by Water 
Commissioner Andrews. These three 
will contest the election with Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab, renominated, polling 
the high vote of 43,000; James P. 
Moore, and John J. Love, all three Ro- 
man Catholics. A bitter religious feud 
will doubtless result. The injection of 
the Ku Klux issué submerged all eco- 
nomic and other issues, doubtless ac- 
counting, for the poor vote received by 
-erkins, who two years ago polled 72,- 
000 votes for councilman. 
+The Socialists will cdntinue their 
campaign in behalf of the regular So- 
cialist ticket, a full ticket having been 
named for County offices, State As- 

sembly and supérvisors. 
ROBERT A. HOFFMAN. 


LOCAL NEW YORK 


Ratification meéting with Norman 
Thomas, Meyer London, Morgah Jones 
and Rhys Davies, membé?s of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

Rhys Davies, M. P., formerly of the 
British Labor Ministry, now a member 
of the British Exécutive of thé Labor 
Party. 

Morgan Jones, M. P., 
MacDonalds ministry. 

Norman Thomas, 
Mayor. 

William’ Karlin, candidate for dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Alexander Schwartz, candidate for 
Assembly, 17th A, D. 

G. August Gerber, candidate for 
Board of Alderman, 17th A. D. 

Meyer London. 

August Claessens. 

SUNDAY OCT. 18th at 2 P. M. 
New Star Casino, 107th st. & Park ave. 

FREE ADMISSION 





formérly of 


candidate for 





Upper West Side Branch 
Saturday, Oct. 17—-137th st. and 
Broadway. Speakers, Samuel Beards- 
ley, W. Karp, E. Haarsen. 
Wednesday, Oct. 21.—5th st. and 


Broadway. Speakers, Charles Solo- 
mon, A. J. Shiplacoff, Jean Jacques 
Coronel. 

Saturday, Oct. 24.—137th st. and 
Broadway. Speakers, Esther Fried- 


man and Walter Karp. 
22rd and 23rd A. D. 
Thursday, Oct. 22.—146th st. and 
Broadway. Speakers, Richard Boya- 





charter of an Italian Branch to Local 
Kings County. In addition to Debs’ 





sylvania are rejoicing in the opportu- | 
nity to hear once agein American ma 
bor’s greatest leader, who, together} 
with James H. Maurer, President of | 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, | 
is to speak at Town Hall, Scranion, | 
on Oct. 16, at 8 o'clock. In view of 
the coal strike, the Debs meeting is 
expected to be a record-breaker. Cer- | 
tain hostile groups have been trying} 
to oppose the meeting in the press, | 
but have only succeeded in giving it 
more publicity. 
State Office Notes 

The wonderful org:nising work done 
by: Comrades Wilson and Lewis has 
helped the State Office immensely, 
with the result that our deficit has 
been considerably reduced during the 
past month and due s:amp sales mate- 
tially increased. 

The State Office has just received 
a new supply of red’ Henderson's 
wonderful book, “Tho Case for Social- 
ism.” This book is thé clearest expla- 
nation of the subject that has appeared 











for years and no Socialist can con- 
sider himself well read or up-to-date | 
unless hé has it in his library. Price 
50c per copy; $4.00 per dozen. 
MARYLAND 


Local Baltimore will resume its in- 
door meetings on Sunday, Oct. 18, at 
Forrester’s Hall, Room 1, 744 West 
Baltimore street, near Fremont. There 
will be lectures each Sunday evening 
beginning at 8 o'clock. All friends 
and sympathizrs are invited. 








NEW JERSEY 
State Committee meets 2 p. m. Sun- 
day, Oct. 18, 256 Central avenue, Jer- 
sey City, 





banquets arranged at Yonkers, Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Schenectady, Utica 
and Syracuse, it was decided to secure 
Debs for banqueta in Rochester and 


Buffalo. Also decided to securé Com- 
rades Hillquit, Panken, Karapetoff, 
Thomas and DeWitt as additional 


speakers at banquets. Organizer Stille 
and Julius Gerber presented estimates 
for getting out bonds for raising a 
state organization fund and Gerber was 
appointed to get out Debs Liberty 
Bonds. Feigenbaum was appointed to 
represent the State Committee at the 
next meeting of the City Campaign 
Committee. Stille was continued as} 
State Organizer under conditions pre- 
vailing before the National Office con- 
tributed to his work. It was decided to! 
snd an organizer to Buffalo, 

The State Secretary's report for the! 
Orginizing Fund showed collections to} 
date, $1.661.50 and that $1,679.21 had! 
been paid to Organizer Stille. 





BUFFALO 


In the nen-partisan primariés the 
three Socialist candidates polled a good | 
vote considering the circumstances. | 
Frank C. Perkins, present councilman! 
as a candidate for mayor, polled 18,697 | 
votes; Robert A. Hoffman, for the four- | 
year council term, 4,300; Herman J.! 
Hahn, for the two-year council term, | 
3,943. 

Socialists generally poll about 9,500 
votes in elections, but most Socialist! 
voters fail to vote in the primaries be- 
cause of no contests. They figure that) 
the Socialists can be voted for on] 
Election Day regardless of primary re- 
sults. This is not correct as primaries 
eliminate all except the -two highest} 
candidates for each council position. | 

This year the Socialists did better 











WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 

















| staged in thé Star Casino, 107th street 


port at headquarters for assignments. 


report at 204 East Broadway. 
Claessens, 
Korn, Ida Shapiro. 


Speakers, 
Lestér Diamond. 


corner 
Speakers, 
Karlin, 
Alexander. 


jian and Geo. F. Meyers. 

Friday, Oct. 23.—157th st. and Broad- 
way. Speakers, Jessie Wallace 
Hughan, Ernest K. Haarsen and Geo. 
F. Meyers, 





Harlem Ratification Rally 
Morgan Jones, M. P., to speak, 
This is revival week in Harlem. 

With the arrival ef the cold snap the 
local campaign is beginning to warm 
up to the high pitch of the classic 
campaign of 1917. Asa climax to this 
weeks intensive outdoor meeting and 
literature distribution drives a 
monster ratification rally will be 
|}and Park avenue, on Sunday, 2:30 
p. m., Oct. 18. 

The campaign committee congratu- 
lates itself for having the good fortune 
to secure the following top notchers 
to address the rally on Sunday after- 
noon. They are Morgan Jones, M. P., 
Norman Thomas, candidate for Mayor; 
Mever London, former Socialist Con- 


sressman; William Karlin, candidate 
for District Attorney; August Claes- 
sens, and the two local candidates, 


Alexander Schwartz, for the Assembly 
in the 17th A. D., G. August Gerber, 


6th, 8th and 12th A. D. 
Saturday, October 17.137 Avenue B. 
Speakers, August Claessens, McAllis- 
ter Coleman, Rachel Panken, I, Korn, 
Louis Lieberman, Ed. Levinson, Ra- 
phael Goldstein, Lester Diamond. 
Monday, October 19.—Speakers re- 
port at. 187 Avenue B. William Karlin, 
Rachél Panken, McAllister Coleman, 
Edward Levinson, M. Porfi, C. Zito, 
Raphael Goldstein. 
Tuesday, October 20.—Same place. 
Rachél Panken, McAllister Coleman, 
H. Alish, Edward Levinson, Raphael 
Goldstein and Louis Lieberman. 
Wednesday, October 21—Same place. 
Speakers, William Karlin, August 
Claessens, Abraham Tuvim, McAllister 
Coleman, Rachel Panken, Isidore Korn, 
Edward Levinson, Raphael Goldstein, 
M. Porfi, C.-Zito. 
Thursday, October 22.—Same place 
Speakers, McAllister Coleman, Rachel 
Panken, Max Werner, Leonard C. Kaye, 
Louis Lieberman. 
Friday, October 23.—Same place. 
Speakers, A. I. Shiplacoff, Charles 
Solomon, Samuel E. Beardsley, William 
Karlin, Rachel Panken, McAllister 
Coleman, Isidore Korn, Edward Levin- 
son, Raphael Goldstein, M. Porfi, C. 
Zito. 
Saturday, October 24.—Same place. 
Speakers, A. I. Shiplacoff, Charles 
Coleman, Abraham Tuvim, Edward 
Levinson, M. Porfi, C. Zito. 
14th, 15th and 16th A. D. 
Monday, October 19.—Speakers re- 
port at 227 East 84th street. Ernest 
K. Haarsen, Emeric Steinberger, Geo. 
McMullen, 
# Tuesday, October 20. Same place. 
Speakers, Leonard C. Kaye, Emeric 
Steinberger, Geo. McMullen. 
Saturday, October 24.—Same p 
Speakers, Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Emeric Steinberger, Geo. McMullen. 
17th 18th and 20th A. D. 
Saturday, October 17.—62 East 106th 
street. Speakers, A. I. Shiplacoff, Leo- 
nard C. Kaye, Alexander Schwartz. 
Monday, October 19.—Speakers re- 
port at 62 East 106th street. Jean 
Jacques Coronel, Leonard C. Kaye, 
Louis Lieberman, Alexander Schwartz. 
Tuesday, October 20.—Same place. 
Speakers, Willlam Karlin, Leon Ros- 
ser Land, Max Werner, Alexander 
Schwartz, M. Porfi, C. Zito. 
Wednesday, October 21.—Same place 
Speakers, Alexander Schwartz, Jes- 
sie Wallace Hughan, Mary Goff, Leo- 
nard C. Kaye, Efnest K. Haarsen, 
Thursday October 22.—Same place. 
Speakers, Norman Thomas, William 
Karlin, Isidore Korn, Esther Friedman, 
Alexander Schwartz, M. Porfi, C. Zito. 
Friday, October 23.—Same place. 
Speakers, Alexander Schwartz, Richard 
Boyajian, Mary Goff. 
Saturday, October 24.—Same place. 
RED NIGHT. Speakers, William Kar- 
lin, Jessie Wallace Hughan, Jean J. 
Coronel, Max Werner, Louis Lieberman, 
Frank Crosswaith, Leonard C. Kaye, 
Alexander Schwartz. 
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Street Meetings 





UNION 


DIRECTORY 















MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFY, SecretaryTreasural’ 


= 


— 





Office 231 East 14th Street bg 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, L L, G. W. U. 


- Telephone Lexington 4186 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE oF TRE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 





opt bE 
Office: BA = 16TH 


& GREENBERG, 


ISTRICT COUNCIL 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER 
LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ ONION | oii 


Council 4. every 2nd and 4th Weteoste, 
The Roard of ee meet every ist ard 3 


NEW YORK 


Bed itageter ng Manager, 





Office, 281 E. 14th Street. 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Do wratawentst B. 1éth e, ist & 3rd Fri t ¢ P. 
Bronx—B. 187th & S. Botlevard ist & 3rd 
Hariem—1i714 Rasasten Ave ist & 3rd Ba 


wu. 
pure, 8 P. Pe 
B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Moni 
™ ss SALVATORE NINFO, 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt ci Makers 


Manager-Secretary. . 


——= 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L L. G. W. U. 
Exec, Board meets evory 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E, 161st St. 


Melrose 7690 


CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager, 


{ United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


ae Aheee 


acae tigic. A. F. of L. 


ZS ey olght at 730 So sleek te tee amen, 


ae 





Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89, L. L, G, W. U0. 


pirates with Joint Board Cloak and 

Dressmakers’ Union. Executive eWort 
Meets Every Tuesday at the Office,8 West 
2ist Street. Telephone tts Watkine 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of L. &. G. W. U. 


117 Second Avenue 


TELEPHONE OBCBARD 1106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


MOLLY a 





Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 

136, East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 
at 7 P. M 


D. GINGOLD, A. WEINGART, 
Manager. Sec’y-Treae, 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION LOCAL 66, L L. G. W, U, 


7 East 15th St. Tel. 


Executive 
sty BE 


ML M. ESSENFELD, 
Man 


eno 
Pee, 





31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


‘SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen, President 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-8-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas.) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Suite 701-715 | 





611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
DAVID WOLF, General Manager 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMEBICA 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-8-4) 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary~Preasurer 





i 
799 Broadway, New York City. 
JOS. GOLD, Gemval Manager. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING WORKERS’ JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 4830, 9510, OS11 


MEYER COHEN, Secretary-Tréasurer! 





Office: 44 East 12th Street. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Unic 
INew York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
A, ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Stuyvesant 5566. 
Regular meetings every Friday night et 210 Bast Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. im the office. 
MARTIN SIGEL, Geey.-Treas. 





Monday, Oct. 19, 138th St. and St. 
Anns Ave., also Tremont and Bathgate 
Ave. Speakers: Norman Thomas, 
Richard Boyajian, Dr. Leon R. Land, 
I. G. Dobswage, Ben Horowitz, Samuel 
Orr, I, Phillips, David Kasson, Max B. 
Walder, A. Brandon, Hoffman. All 
speakers report at 1167 Boston Road. 


- 


oF GREATER N. Y. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 


MORRIS BLUMENREKICH, Manager. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
ORCHARD 1857 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locale Meet Every Wednesday, 


HYMAN NOVODVOR, Seo'y-Treagurev. 





Tuesday, Oct. 20, 167th St. and Pros- 


pect Ave. and other meetings. Speak- 
ers: Boyajian, Samuel Orr, Max B. 
Walder, I. G. Dobswage, I. Phillips. 


All speakers report’ at 1167 Boston 
Road. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21, Wilkins and So. 
Bivd.; McKinley Sq., and other meet- 


Children’ $ Jacket, Makers 


of G Y., Leo 10, Sec. A. A.C. W.A. 
Office: 2 Stuyvesant St. Diveeck 8387 
Executive Board cere every Friday 

at 
MAX B. BOYARSKY. Chairm 
WM. PESKOFF, MORRI3 WEINBERG 
Recording Sec’y Financial Sec’y 





ings. Speakers, Esther Friedman, 
Samuel Orr, Oobswage, J. P. Friedman, 
Louis Painkin, D. Kasson, Ben. Horo- 
wits. All speakers report at 1167 
Boston Road. 

Thursday, Oct. 22, 163rd St. and 
Prospect Ave. and other meetings. 
Speakers, E. Deutsch, Sam Orr, I. G.! 
Dobswage, J. Turvim, M. Orbach Hoff- 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. G W. Ap 
lomce: 3 Delancey St. Sliced 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 FP. M 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 

KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bas. 


Aewee. 





Children’s Jacket Makers 


OF GREATER NEW —— = 10, 
A.C W..& Sectio 

Office: 355 Bushwick Ave. ‘Pulaski 3120 

Exec. Bd. meets every Friday at 8 p. m. 

Reg. meetings every Wednesday, 8 ». m 

J, Bercowitz, Sam’l Berger, 


J. Portney, 
B 


J. Kleinholz, 
us. Agent Fin. See'y. 





Chairman Rec. Sec'y. a. ratuon 


the Amel ge 


Pressers’ Union 
ressers nion 
Local 3, 4. ©. W. A. 
(Ezecutive Board eae ae 





man, I Phillips, Hertzberg, D. Kasson, 
August Claessens. All speakers report 
at 1167 Boston Road. 

Friday, Oct. 23, Washington and 
Claremont Aves. and other meet- 
ings. Speakers: August Claessens, 


(Continued on page 11) 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


JOHN_ZEIC tra 
Obairman 


CHARLES KLEINMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
Phone Chelsea 3084 
OSSIP WALINSRY, 

neral Manager. | 





for Alderman in the 17th A. D. 

Harlem Socialists and sympathizers 
come and celebrate revival weék in 
the Star Casino. Come and listen to 
the inspiring words of our party 
leaders. Come and encourage those 
citizens and workers who are just be- 
ginning to see the truth and justice 
of Socialism. It Is both your duty and 
privilege to attend the ratification 
meeting on October 18th. 

Watchers, canvaseers, speakers, 
literature distributors and Jimmie 
Higginses in general are urged to re- 





Joint Executive Committee 
oF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark’s Place. 


THOMAS DINONNO, FRED CAIOLA, 
President. Manager. 


Treasurer. 


JOHN REPACI and JOE DIMINO, Organizers, 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GBEATER NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 19068 
Executive Board Meets Bvery Wednesday at 8 P. M. i 
SAM SCHNALTL, FLORENCE a 
Fin, See’ys) 





Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








ist and 2nd A. Q. 


FLOOR WORKER 
UNION LOCAL 3, F. 1. 0. A. 





October 21.—Speakers 
August 
eter i 


Wednesday, 
William Karlin, 


24.—Same place. | 


OMce and foes uarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brook! . ¥. Tel. St 6220. 
Every First and Third 
edneaday. ecutive Board Meets 
urth Thureday. 
FRANE BARROSI. JAMES CARUEO, 
lent Seerctary 





Saturday. October 

Isidore Korn, Ida Shapiro, 
4th A. D. 

October 23.—Public Schoel, 

streets. 

William 

Irving 


Friday. 
Rivington and Pitt 
Charles Solomon, 
Samuel E. Beardsley, 























NEV St, and Eighth Ave. 





EW MANHATTAN CASINO 


Phone Edgecomb 2653 

















Capacity 5,000 
Dance Floor 6,000 Sq. Feet 
51 Balcony Boxes 
Spacious Stage 
Complete Theatre Equipment 





Basket Ball Court 
Boxing Club 


Sm THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 





THIS BUTTON! 
L U. S. and O. 


Engineers’ Local 56 
Meets every Friday at 
P. M. at Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum. Telephone Stage 
2944, — Ly Sto | 
10 a pa 4to 6 | 


P. M., 
¥. hicscnen. “Fin. Boe. 





NECKWEAR CUTTERS 


Unica, Local 6039, . A. F. of L. 
rant 7678 


N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 





Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. 


HYMAN LEDERMAN, J. MULIN 
Chairman Exeo, Board. Recording 


Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street, 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenings. 
YAK, ALEX. RO 


Secre 
ORGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR, 4 H. GOL, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Phone Spring 4548 
Phone Fitzroy 1596 


5 Secretary- 
BERG, M. GOODMAN 





Geadauarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523), 
4LDO CURSI, Manager. 


H. ROGENBERG, Secretary-Tresevrer. 

Joint. Board meets every Second and4 Fourth Monday. 

Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday, 

Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thureday. 

T.ocal 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Taien, 








R _ pings ee Wednesday of 
ve 








162 a 23rd Street 
send BRing sor 
Henry Lats, a 
Vice-President Pineneal Sec’y 
Gus. Levine, Basano, 
‘ Busivess Agent Treasurer 
FUR FINISHERS’ UNION 
LOCAL 15 


8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y¥,. 
ANDBEW WENN 


MORRIS KAUFMAN. 


INTEBNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Laber 

Te. HonterS Potst - 
Qemernl pearbtien, 


NEIS, General 


UNION 








Gatenize Beard meets every Monday at 
6:30 P. M.. at 33 East 22nd St. 
: Chairman 
L. Vice-Chairman. 
BH. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Office: 22 EAST 22nd STREET + 








JOINT BOARD FURRIERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Phone: CAL edonia 6050 
Meets Every Tuesday Evening in the Office 
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This Strictly Union House Solicits the 
Every Modern Convenience Can Now 





NEW MANGATTAN y= INO 


“ye of Labor Organizations 
Re Found at the Estireiy 
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FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’) Far Workers’ Union. 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn. laski 0798 
Regular Meetings, ist and Srd Mondays. 
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FUR CUTTERS UNION 


sg mol 


een 


oes Board meets every Thurstay 
130 P. Me -* 32 East 22nd St. 
Fr. ezat 5 Gaines, 
_ ze Ae 
LER, Secretary. 








FUR NAILERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 10 
fxecutive Board aon every ond at 
8:30 P. M.. 22 East 22nd 
» RUPGER ~whonalay 
ADOLPH LEWITZ, > 











FUR OPERATORS’ UNION 


LOCAL 5 
Sxeeutive Board Meets Every Wednesday 
at 6:30 P.M. at 83 Bast 28nd St. 
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‘Thomas Hardy on the Stage 





By Henry W. Nevinson 


own version of “Tess of the 

D'Urbervilles” at the Barnes The- 
etre, London, recalls a time that now 
seems incredibly distant. It was 
towards the end of the ’eighties that 
episodes in the story began to appear 
in the “Graphic,” the “Fortnightly” 
and other magazines and papers, and 
attracted attention from their extraor- 
dinary beauty and yfmthos. The book 
Was actually finished then, but it was 
not allowed to appear. It was too 
“shocking,” too “improper” for the 
chaste and delicate spirits of that age 
When at last (in 1891) it was pub- 
Nshed as a whole, it was attacked by 
all manner of prejudices and scruples, 
of which Thomas Hardy, in his preface 
to subsequent editions, has given ex- 
amples. Some of his critics, he tells 
us, were “professed literary boxers, 
who put on their convictions for the 
occasion; modern Hammerers of Here- 
tics, sworn Discouragers, ever on the 
watch to prevent the tentative half- 
success from becoming the whole suc- 
cess, later on.” But best I like ‘tis 
reference to two other kinds: 

“In another case the critics ob-.. 
jected to such vulgar articles as 
the Devil’s pitchfork, a lodging- 
house carving knife, and a shame- 
bought. parasol, appearing in a re- 
spectable story. 

“In another place he was a gen- 
tleman who turned Christian for 
half-an-hour the better to express 
his grief that a disrespectful 
phrase about the Immortals should 
have heen used.” 

Is it possible that it is only thirty- 
four years since such criticisms and 
objections were seriously made? What 
would those dainty critics have said 
to some of the novels and plays that 
‘now are quietly accepted? Perhaps it 
is well for them that they are all dead 
and buried. 

For myself, the story from its first 
appearance has always been too 
poignant, too overwhelming to be read 
straight through. In reading it I was 
like a boy whom I once knew well 
(my son, in fact) who could never get 
to the end of the Crucifixion; it was 
too terrible, too pitiful for endurance. 
And so I found “Tess” when I tried to 
read it through again last week. That 
lovable woman, that exquisite nature, 
caught in the net of casual desire; of 
rigid, unimaginative morality; of 
chance andjaccident, depending upon 
a slit under a door; of the unreason- 
ing inequality of standard between 
man and woman; of a harsh external 
code surviving in a man when the con- 
viction of religious faith had gone— 
that exquisite nature trapped and thus 
entangled till she can find no way out 
but by the bloody gash of a lodging- 
house carving knife! And then the 
appealing end—the capture on Stone- 
henge, the black flag rising from the 
tower of Winchester gaol, when “Jus- 
tice was done, and the President of the 
Immortals (in A2schylean phrase) had 
ended his sport with Tess.” No; it is 
all too heartrending, too overwhelming 
in‘its pity and sorrow. I cannot stand 
it—not all at once, not in one draught. 
As Rossetti said of Jenny, “it makes 
@ goblin of the sun.” 


é im revival of Thomas Hardy’s 





ant of English imaginative works 


And now this most skillful and poign- 


may be seen in abstract upon the 
stage, and I cannot wonder that people 
flock to the performance. Much of the 
book’s amazing beauty is inevitably 
lost. We do not see anything of Tess, 
“the Maiden,” nor of the famialiar 
country scenes—the milking, the hoe- 
ing, the christening of “Sorrow,” and 
the mercy of Tess in killing off the 
wounded pheasants which she heard 
moaning around her in the wood one 
morning after a “shoot” (an episode 
which Thomas Hardy once told me 
cost him the acquaintanceship of the 
neighboring county families, whatever 
that was worth). We miss inevitably 
the atmosphere of the whole setting, 
and of the writer’s own profound and 
unyielding thought. But the main 
tragedy abides, and its pity and terror 
are potent as ever. Indeed, it gains 
something by the dramatic form; for 
over the novel the drama has always 
the advantage of concentration, of 
brevity. 


All the main characters are admir- 
ably given—Tess’s mother, Jean Dur- 
beyfield (Mrs. Margaret Carter), 
shrewd, sensible, experienced in the 
world, and insensitive; John Durbey- 
field (Stanley Lathbury), the father, 
jolly, humorous, beguiled by his sup- 
posed high birth; Alec D’Urberville 
(Austin Trevor), the gay and random 
conqueror of women. And so we come 
to Angel Clare (Ion Swinley), to me 
always the problem of the original 
story, and its one almost incredible 
element, 


For how could such a thing exist? 
I grant the blighting atmosphere of 
his upbringing in a rigid Evangelical 
family, with its harsh external code of 
moral behaviour, especially of woman’s 
behaviour. But he had long thrown 
off his Evangelical faith, He was a 
man of rather wide education and 
thought. He had been about the world. 
On his wedding night he confesses to 
Tess that he lived for a time with a 
harlot. Yet, when at last she makes 
the confession of her one error—the 
same error, as she pathetically and 
justly pleads—he rejects her passion- 
ate love, he, casts her away, he leaves 
her to her misery, he disregards her 
piteous entreaties, he goes abroad for 
months and months, he pays no atten- 
tion to her heartrending letters, he 
leaves her to sink into the position of 
a mistress kept by the man whom she 
has never loved, and whom soon she 
hates to the point of murder. No; I 
cannot imagine a man so destitute of 
human passion, so enslaved to inhu- 
man morality. I suppose it is that our 
code of feminine morals has changed, 
or is slowly changing. It is that the 
world is beginning to realize at last 
some sense of the injustice existing 
between man and woman in the mat- 
ter of love. 


And then there is Tess herself. What 
praise can be too high for the acting 
of Miss Gwen 
English is very poor in words of praise, 
though it abounds in words of blame 
and vituperation. So when I have 
said that her performance was excel- 
lent, was more admirable, was above 
praise, I can say no more. 





JUNE WALKER 











in the latest Molnar opus, “‘The Glass 


Slipper,” opening at the Guild Theatre 
Monday night. 











atre on Monday night under the 
Inc., 


costumes. 
“BAREFOOT,” a play of the Virginia 


Earle Boothe. Byron Beasley, 

day are in the cast. 
*ARABESQUE,” 

Tietjens, will open Tuesday 

This is the initial production of 

Herndon. 


Bela Lugosi, 
Ralph and Olive West. 
“ANTONIA,” 


day night by Charles Frohman. 
Melchior Lengyel. 

“THE ENEMY.” a new play by Chann 
day evening at the Times Square 
Bainter as the star. The support 
Charles Dalton, Walter Abel, 
milye, Olive May, 

“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” by 
revived by Messrs. 
night. In the cast are Mrs. Insull 
Hubert Druce and Beatrice Tefry. 


“LUCKY SAM McCARVER,”-a new 
the Playhouse Wednesday night. 
Cromwell, Hilda Spong, Montag 
Philip Leigh. 
sociation with John Cromwell, 

“SHAKESPEARE & COMPANY,” 


are 


Schwartz heads the cast 
in the cast include—Miriam Ellias, 
Cashier, Leonid Snegoff, Julius A 
baum and Julius Levy. 


| his first visit to America. He brought 


} theatrical center of the world, and that 


THE NEW PLAYS 


MONDAY 
“THE GLASS SLIPPER,” by Franz Molnar, will open at the Guild The- 


in association with the Theatre Guild. | 
Helen Westley and George Baxter will have the leading roles. Philip | 
Moeller is the director and Lee Simonson designed the settings and 
! 

| 

o 

> | 

+ 

oS 

vs 


at the Princess Theatre Monday night, 
val Evelyn Martin, Maude Durand, John 
Kline, James Bowman, Eugene Weber, Joyce Borden and Audree Cor- 


TUESDAY 


a comedy of Arabian life by Cloyd Head and Eunice 


The leading players include Sara Sothern, Curtis Cooksey, 
Anna Duncan, Conrad Cantzen, Hortense Alden, Julia 


with Marjorie Rambeau as its star and Philip Merivale in 
the principal male role, will be presented at the Empire Theatre Tues- 


John Wray, 
Jane Seymour and Donald Hughes. 


Druce and Streett at the Little Theatre Tuesday 


WEDNESDAY 


William A. Brady, Jr., 


M. Charnoff, opens at the Bayes Theatres Wednesday 
Other members of the Yiddish Art Players 


Ernest Vajda Here 





Ffrangcon-Davigg? | 








Ernest Vajda, Hungarian playwright 


and author of “The Harem,” “Fata! 


| Morgana” and “Grounds for Divorce," 


| arrived last Friday on the Mauetania 


to write scenarios for the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. This is 
his family with him. 

Vajda brought two new plays with 
him, “High C,” a comedy in three acts, 
and a comedy drama which he has not 
yet named. 

“New York is now the recognized 


is why I am here to sell my plays,” he 
said. Speaking of Budapest, Vajda de- 
clared that the theatrical business 
there was bad, but that cinemas were 
turning money away nightly with 
American films, 









management of Charles Frohman, | 
June Walker, Lee Baker, }| 


mountains by Richard Barry opens 
under the management of 


night at the National Theatre 
Norman Bel-Geddes and Richard 


The play is from the Hungarian of 


ing Pollock, will be presented Tues- 
Theatre by Crosby Gaige, with Fay 
ing company includes Russ Whytal, 
Lionel Watts, Harold Ver- 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, will be 


(Gladys Wallis), Frederick G. Lewis, 





Sidney Howard, opens at 
are Clare Eames, John 
Gerald Hamor and 
in as- 


play by 
In the cast 
1e Rutherford, 
and Dwight Dere Wiman, 
the producers 


a comedy of American Jewish life by 


night. Maurice 


Louis Brandt, 
dler, Lazar Freed, 


Anna Appel, Isidore 
Abraham Teitel- 








plays an important role in ‘‘Arab- 
esque,” a play of the Tunisian Arabs, 
opening at the National Theatre on 
Tuesday night. 





“Stolen Fruit” 
Dario Niccodemi Shows Fine 


W orkmanship in Comprehend- 
ing Drama at the Morosco 








“Stolen Fruit” is the kind of a play 
usually dismissed among the all-com- 
prehending as melodrama. There are 
tense periods, long ones, when it seems 
that the strain is so great it simply 
must snap. Ann Harding bears the 
burden in these scenes. Her restraint 
in the .matter is almost miraculous, 

Melodrama as it¢is, Dario Niccodemi 
has done it so well that we can’t but 
help admire it. Marie Millais, is a 
school-mistress in a small provineial 
town in France. Her retired marner 
of living arouses the gossips of the 

wn, among whom none is so adept 

passing the nasty crack as the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Count Phillippe, the Mayor of the 
Town (Rollo Peters) is led by the talk 
to interest himself in the matter. -He 
comes to reprimand her, stays long 
enough to offer to make her his mis- 
tress, but leaves having been converted 
by a sudden love for her, into a per- 
fect gentleman. 

Our brave young Mayor, having 
heard from Marie the tragedy of her 
youth, sets out to track down the man 
who has “done her wrong.” When 
finally he appears on the scene, his 
villainy had been so darkly painted 
that it was impossible for some in the 
audience to suppress their hisses. 

With the punishment of her betrayer, | 
the child of Marie, whom she thought 
dead, suddenly is discovered, and 
where, but in her own class. It is at 
that point, in the second act, that Ann 
Harding goes through the most tense 
scene we have ever seen on the stage, 

After such a second act, we were a 
bit afraid to chance .what the third 
would bring forth. But here again, 
Niccodemi has shown fine workman- 
ship. For a man who used so many! 
emotional tricks so cleverly it was hard | 
to see how he would pass up the temp- 
tation to pile more on. We were de- 
lightfully surprised. ‘The curtain falls 
on a scene meant to be a bit touching, 
but nothing like the heart-wrenching 
we feared we were in for. A fine ex- 
ample of restraint it would be well for 
other purveyors of “meller” to copy. 





“A Roval Pretender” Comes 
To the Century Oct. 26 





“A Royal Pretender,” which the 
Messrs. Shubert will present at the 
Century Theatre on October 26, will 
play the Majestic Theatre, Brooklyn, 
next week. Harry Welchman plays 
the dual role of Rudolf Rassendyl and 
the King in this operetta version of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” .Mary Mel- 
lish plays Princess Flavia and William 
Danforth has the chief comedy role. 
The music is by Sigmund Romberg. 





Jane Cowl to ‘Appear 
In Noel Coward Play 





Jane Cowl, it was announced yes- 
terday, will be seen here next month in 
a new play by Noel Coward, 
Virtue.” The production will be made 
by the Charles Frohman Company in 
association with Joseph P. Bickerton, 
Jr., and Basil Dean. Subsequently, it 
is announced, Miss Cowl will be seen 
in a repertory of classic plays, the first 
of which will be “Twelfth Night.” 

Two plays by Mr. Coward, “The Vor- 
tex” at the Henry Miller, and “Hay 
Fever” at the Maxine Elliott, are al- 
ready running in this city. 
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WINTER GARDEN 


" EVENINGS, 8:25 
MATS. TUES., THUR. & SAT. 


NOW, 48 ALWAYS, THE 
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GREAT CAST r 
18 GERTRUDE HOFFMANN GIRLS 











_ WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
STARS FROM “ARTISTS ARD Mop. 
” “BIG BOY,” 


“STUDENT PRINCE,” CSUNE. 
and other headline acts 





JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 
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MATS. sone es SATURDAY 
374TH TO 3818ST TIME 





with 
HOWARD MARSH 
and ILSE MARVENGA 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 


Symp. Orch. of 40. Singing Chorus of 100 
Lale.Seats(Resd.) $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, .$3.30 
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A PLAY FOR THE THE EMOTIONALLY ALIVE 
WOODS presents 


The PELICAN 


By ETENNYSON JESSE 290 HM. HARWOOD 


\ 


MARGARET LA 
FREDERICK KERR 
HENRY STEPHENSON. 


TIMES SQUARE Moves Monday 
MATS.THUR-&SAT> to Plymouth Th. 


[A WORLD SUCCESS. 






3>— 
MICHAEL ARLEN “3,55 
KATHERINE CORNELL 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
BRO E HOWARD 


BROADHURST. 


44 STW.BWAY. EVES. 8 30-MATS.THUR SAT. 
THE FUNNIEST 
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| Vaudeville Theatres 


“AL JOLSON IN ‘BIG 
BOY’ IS A OF 
MAG: SM, N- 
ALITY AND ART. I VE 
NE N 80 


—NOEL COWARD. 


JOLSON 


Hit OF ons TAREE 


| “BIG BOY” 


HEATRE, WwW. of Bway 
44th Fey 8:30. Matinees, 
Wed. and Sat., 2:36. 














Maxine Elliott’s Ts#*ss-,.3% = 


Evenings, 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


THE INTERNATIONAL. TRIUMPH 


“HAY FEVER” 


By NOEL COWARD 
Author of “THE VORTEX” 
“A gay and shining comedy. s 


—Alexander Woollcott, 
“WORLD” 





————— America’s Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of Lee and J. J. Shubert————— 





Th., dist W. of B’y. 


NATION Evenings, 8:30, 
MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 
Opening Tuesday, Oct. 20 


Norman Bel-Geddes and 
Bichard Herndon present 


'ARABESQUE’ 


A Sensational Comedy of 
Arabian Life of Today 


with a cast of 100 players 














SHUBERT THEATRE 
44TH STREET, W. OF B’WAY 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


The Continental Revue 


GAY PARE. 


A SUPER CAST 


and 


The World’s Most Beautiful Girls 


“It fascinated you. ‘You were carried 




















SBANISS 46th ST. Bees eTi sf 


MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 
10TH MONTH 2i,04,22"*" 

















along with the show."—ALAN DALE. 
3 THEATRHE, 45th St. W. of 
A sijou Broadwey.; Evenings, 3:30. 


MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATUBDAY 
THE NOTED ENGLISH STARS 


MARY GLYNNE 
DENNIS NEILSON- TERRY 


“THE CROOKED FRIDAY” 


By MONCKTON HOFFE 


From the COMEDY THEATRB, 
LONDON 
(p= ~ 























A Pyramid of Laughs— 
Hunks of Humanity— 


the Ambassador Theatre 


49th 8t., 


W. of Br 
Ee wie 84 oadway 


Mats. Wed. & Sat 








q Actors’ Theatre presents Arthur 
Schnitzler’s drama, “The Call of 
Life”; English version by Dorothy 
Donnelly, at the Comedy Theatre, 
41 St., near 6th Ave. Penn. 3558, 
with “a finely appointed company,” 
which “an audience thoroughly 
stirred remcined to call again and. 
again before the curtain.”—E. W. 
Osborn, Eve. World. Matinee To- 
morrow and Saturday. 


q Cast includes Eva Le Gallienne, 
Katheriné Alexander, Rosaline Ful- 
ler, Egon Brecher, Thomas Chalm- 
ers, Derek Glynn and others, 


q Alexander Woollcott. in The 
World said: “A fine, rich, nourish- 
ing evening in the theatre... @ 
searching ironic, profowndly inter- 

















esting play.” 














Most Powerful Love Story Ever Staged 


‘STOLEN FRUIT 2«:-+« 


With the Best Acting Cast in New York, 
Ann Harding, Rollo Peters, Harry Beresford, Felix Krembs 


ELTINGE 


Including Sat. at 2:40 














GUIL 


W. of B’way. Evves., 3:30. 


THEA.. 52d St., 
2:30, Col. 3239. 


Mats. THURS and SAT. 





Herald-Tribune 


OPENS A Comedy by MOLNAR 
MONDAY 
oct. 19th EE The GLASS SLIPPER 
at 8:30 JUNE WALKER, LEE BAKER, 
HELEN WESTLEY, GEORGE BAXTER 
AND OTHERS 
THE W. of B’ E 3:30. 
Moves 49TH ST. Matiness Cwed. & Sat. “2:30. 
Mon., Oct. 19th, Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 
“\ PERFECT ARMS and the MAN 
REVIVAL.” <<, aa 
—Percy ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTAINE 
Hammond, PEDRO de CORDOBA 
ERNEST COSSART HENRY TRAVERS 


STELLA LARRIMOE 


JANE WHEATLEY 





B. 8. MOSS’ BROADWAY 

B. S. Moss’ announces that Richard 
Barthelmess in his latest screen pro- 
duction, “Shore Leave,” that has play- 
ed the Cameo Theatre for two weeks, 
will be the screen presentation at the 
Broadway Theatre, beginning Monday. 

The vaudeville acts will include: 
Count Bernivici, and his American 
beauties; Conlin and Glass, Herbert 
Clifton with Kirby; Lee and Anger, in 





























Vajda'’s comedy, “The 
at the Bronx Opera House 


in Ernest 
Harem,” 
next week. 





a skit by Jimmy Conlin; Burns and 
Brochell and others. 


PALACE 

Marie Dressler, Weber and Fields in 
“Reminiscences,” assisted by Armand 
Kaliz and Fodie Browne, Martie Cahill 
with Billy Griffith at the piano; 
Madame Emma Trentini with Eric 
Zardo; Cecilia (Cissie) Loftus, with 
William Walker; Wells, Virginia and 





West: Patterson and Claqutier with 
William Reinhart; Jutta Valey and 
Company. 





Broadway Briefs 

“Courting,” the comedy by A. Ken- 
ward Matthews at the 49th Street The- 
atre, is being translated into German 
by Edward MacQuaid. The comedy 
has been translated into the Swedish. 





“The Pelican” will be moved from 
the Times Square Theatre to the Ply- 
mouth next Monday night. 





“Kosher Kitty Kelly,” seen recently 
at the Times Square Theatre, returns 
to town at Daly’s Sixty-third Street 
Theatre, Monday night. 





This is the final week-end of Yiddish 
Art Theatre’s production of “King 
Saul.” at the Bayes. “Shakespeare & 
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THE NEWEST 


GARRIC 


65 West 35th Street... Evenings, 3:36. 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30. 








THING IN Bs NEW FALL EDITION 
TOWN AND ” 
THE GAYEST. GARRICK GAIETIES 
—Eve. World 
Pr ae SPARKLING MUSICAL REVUE 
KLAW Thea. sis. woe re ke 
“WILL RUN THE 7 Kn PRIZE PLAY 
FOR MANY Knew What 
MONTHS.”  <~@ikq 
paca They Wanted 
Hammond A COMEDY BY a HOWARD 
| PAULINE LORD LEO CARRILLO ] 














Co.,” a new comedy opens Wednesday 
night. 

Mary Nash and Florence Nash in 
“A Lady’s Virtue,” by Rachel “Croth- 
ers, will not come to the 89th Street 
Theatre, until the week of October 26th. 
The play is being shown this week in 
Baltimore and next week it will go to 
Albany and Syracuse. 





Leo Carrillo, now playing in “They 
Knew What They Wanted,’ will have 
his own theatre at Montauk Point 
built for him by Carl G. Fisher. It 
is intended to use this theatre for 
Broadway try-outs and summer road 
shows. 

Leo Donnelly of Al Jolson’s “Big 
Boy” company is assembling a cast to 
present four Monday afternoon per- 
formances of “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” by Oscar Wilde. Rose Stone. of 
the same company will have the part 
of Lady Windermere. 





“When You Smile,” will be trans- 
ferred from the National to the Cen- 





tral Theatre on Monday. 








TYRONE POWER 














with Raymond Griffith in “A Regular 
Fellow,’ coming to the Cameo screen 
Sunday. 
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BAYE Eve incl o-mleni 8 ont 
ts. Toda °, 
Stet 4S PERFORMANCES 


Maurice ‘Schwartz 


**King “Saul” 


in Paul La Se Famous Play 


BEG. WED. EVE., OCT. 21 s%o 


Shancopstied Oe 


with 


Yiddish Art Theatre Players 


Thea., B’way, 43 St. 


2 : COHAN Mate. Wed. and Sat. 
JOHN GOLDEN 


HOLY 
TERROR 


with GEORGE ABBOTT 
Staged by 
WINCHELL SMITH 











“Thrilling, Robust 6tory”—Times 
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HAROLD 
LLOYD 
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Bronx Amusements 








BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 
DAVID BELASCO Presents 
6 99 





By Ernest Vajda 
(The Foremost Dramatist of Europe) 
Adapted by aan Hopwood 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 


and a Distinguished Company, including 
Vivienne Osborne, Lennox Pawle, 
Jirginia Hammond 
Direct from Its Sensational Engagement 
in the Belasco Theatre 


Week of October 26th 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 
Direct from Daly’s Theatre 











MUSIC and CONCERTS 





aneesee, Pals Sun. 
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BRAHMS-SCHUBERT PROGRAM 
Met. oe Engles. 





Other mémbérs of the Chez Fysher 
cabaret, which Lee Shubert is bring- 
ing to America to appear on the Cen- 
tury Roof, will arrive the early part 
of néxt week. Fysher himself will be 
included in the new arrivals. So far, 
only Maria Kiéva and her husband, 
Nicolas Katkoff, have arrived. 





“Hay Fever,” Noel Coward's com- 
edy, at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, will 
appear in book form, published by 
Harper & Brothers. 








MU 
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Peoples’ Symphony Concerts 
‘At Washington Irving High 





Under the Anna Louise Raymond 
endowment, the Peoples’ Symphony 
Concerts announce for 1925-1926, in 
addition to the usual series of six 
chamber music concerts for students 
and workers, a course of artists’ re- 
citals, in the Municipal 
Washington Irving High School. The 
chamber music series includes the Letz 
Quartet, December 19th; Flonzaley 
Quartet, January 24; the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Ensemble, 
strings and woodwind, January 234; 
the Lenox String Quartet, February 
13th; Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 
in Sonata Recital, March 13th; and the 
New York String Quartet on April 
3. The artists appearing in the re- 
cital series are Ethel Leginska, 
pianiste, October 234; Nina Tasarova, 
Russian Folk songs in costume, No- 
vember 13th; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
"cellist, December 18th; Josef Szigeti, 
Hungarian violinist, January 8th; Leo 
Ornstein, pianist composer, February 
12th, and the Denishawn dancers on 
March 12th. Students and workers, 
teachers, artists, and _ professional 
people may secure club subscriptions 
to each course of six concerts, for 
one dollar at the office of the Peoples’ 
Symphony Concerts, 32 Union Square, 
New York. 





Music Notes , 


Francis Macmillen will give his an- 





nual violin recital at Carnegie Hall 
Monday évening. 
Florence Easton, soprano, of the 


Metropolitan, gives her annual song 
recital at Carnegie Hall Thursday eve- 
ning. 





The Old Masters Trio Will give their 
recital at Aéolian Hall this Saturday 
night. % 





Alita Alees will give a song recital 
at Town Hall Thursday evening. 





Sascha Jacobsen and Harry Kauf- 
man will give a recital of sonatas for 


violin and piano at Town Hall on Wed-| 


nesday evening. 





Julius Bledsoe, Negro baritone, givés 
his first recital of the season this Sat- 
urday nighteat Town Hall. 





Toscha Seidel will give a violin re- 
eital this Saturday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall. 


——— 


Alewander Brailowsky piano recital 


Auditorium, | 


“La Gioconda” to Open 
Metropolitan Season Nov. 2 





General Manager Giulio Gaiti- 
Casazza announces that the Metropoli- 
tan opera season will open on Mon- 
day evening, November 2d, with Pon- 
chielli's “La Gioconda.” 

During the first week of the season 
two of the promised novelties will be 
given in a double bill: “L’'Heure Es- 
pagnole” by Maurice Ravel, in French; 
followed by “Der Barbier von Bagdad,” 
by Peter Cornelius, in German, 








Philharmonic 





Next week finds the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg, on a week's tour, 
beginning Monday evéning at Phila- 
delphia. Tuesday, the Philharmanic 
will play in New London; Wednesday, 
Boston; Thursday, Northampton; Fri- 
day, Holyoke; Saturday, New Haven, 
and Sunday again in Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, October 27, 
Mr. Mengelberg and a small orchestra 
of Philharmonic musicians will par- 
ticipate in the opening program of 
the new Steinway Hall. Mr. Men- 
gelberg will conduct a cantata which 


he has composed especially for. this 
occasion. The soloist will be Fraser 
jange. 

The subscription concerts of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra will be re- 
sumed at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, October 29, when Al- 
fredo’ Casella will be eoloist, playing 


a new work of his 





takes place this Sunday aftérnoon at 


Carnegie Hall. 





The State Symphony Orchestra will 
give their first concert at Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday night. 





Joan Ruth will give a song recital 
Friday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. 





The first of the Young People’s Con- 
certs will be given by Guy Maier at 
Aeolian Hall Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 24, in joint appearance with Lols 
Matier, in works for one and two pianos. 
The latter half of the program will 
consist of Debussy’s “la Boite a Jou- 
joux,” a ballet in three parts. 





Paderewski will give his first recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall Wedo«s- 
day afternoon, Nov. 25. His tour opens 





Oct. iS. at 3:30 


SteinWay Piano 


Straightforward Playing 





Monckton Hoffe’s “The Crooked Friday” Well 
Acted at the Bijou; F. oundling Found Again 








If thére is any typical difference be- 
tween English dnd American acting, it 
is in a certain casual attitudé toward 
the language, as is made evidént in 
Dennis Neilson-Terry’s performance in 
“The Crookéd Friday,” by Monckton 
Hoffe, which the Shuberts are présent- 
ing at the Bijou Theatre. The English 
performer employs the language as 
though he had known it for a long 
‘time and could afford to treat it as a 
member of the fathily, even slighting 
it atetimes. Indeéd, it took a few miin- 
utes to grow accustoméd to the English 
slurs and chopped-off phrases béfore 
we could recognize that the acting was 
itself a competent piecé of work. Mary 
Glynne’s assumption of the bravado of 
the half-world we have seen on numér- 
ous occasions from other actresses, 
notably Pauline Lord’s Anna Christié 
of the first act. It was in her first 
and last acts, as the thief rather than 
as the lady, that 8fiss GJynne was most 
effective. 


busy, Monckton Hoffe strained an idea 
into the semblance of a motive for a 
play. Wealthy young Tristan (named 
for Wagner’s gallant hero?) has 
learned, he declares, that women may 
feel a certain “appéal” at timés, but for 
genuine love they must first sense that 
they are helping, protecting, mother- 
ing the man. Therefore, he determines 
to allow the woman he wants to sup- 
port him. The matter is further com- 
Plicated by the fact that the woman 
he wants is a foundling Tristan had 
discovered under a potato sack twenty- 
five years before, and whom he is now 
hunting over the globe. He ideritifies 
her by thé fact that he had tatooed 
upon her arm the day of the week 
upon which the excited lad had made 
the discovery: “Friday.” The fact that 
she is a thief doesn’t bother him in 





the least; she justifies it by some cyri- 
ous idea about her being “a day” in- 
stead of a woman; she has, for a last 
name, Erewhon (from Bulter’s novel), 
which is “nowhere” backwards. Young 
millionaire Tristan settles on: Friday 
some $2,000 a month, so that he can 
sponge upon it; being a thorough gen- 
tleman, he carries his plans out thor- 
oughly, and becomes as big a cad as 
one can imagine. Somehow we are to 
believe that a gentleman would. 

The author himself is evidently 
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MARGARET LAWRENCE 


To keep these and other players |- 
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gives an impressive performarice 
“The Pelican.” The Woods produc- 
tion will be transferred to the Plymouth 
Theatre Monday. 


in 


SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 





(Continued from page 9) 


Samuel Orr, Fred Paulitsch, P. J. 
Murphy, M. Orbach, Louis Painkin, 
Hertzberg, L Phillips, David Kasson, 
E. Deutsch, Abe Brandon, Dobswage. 
All. spéakers report at 1167 Boston 
Road. a 

Saturday, Oct. 24, Wilkins and Inter- 
vale and other meétings. Speakers: 
Nérman Thomas, Sam De Witt, August 
Claessens, Sam. Orr, Fred Paulitsch, 
I.. G. Dobswage,- David Kasson, M. 
Golden, I, Phillips, E. Deutsch, Ben 
Horowitz, Hoffman, Herztberg, Abe 
Brandon, A. Fasberg, M. Orbach, M. 
Walder. All speakers report at 1167 
Boston Road. 





British M. P’s. in the Bronx 
Morgan Jones and Rhys Davis, both 
members of the British Parliament 
and former cabinet officers under the 
recent Labor Govérnment, will speak 
in the Bronx this Sunday evening, 
Oct. 18 at 1167 Boston Road, Socialist 
Party club rooms. 
In view of the troubled condition 
of British economic and political af- 
fairs, these prominent Laborites will 
present an authoritative survey of the 
actual problems involved and will ex- 
plain the aims and program of the 
powerful British Labor Party and 
Trade Union movements. M. Orbach 
of London will be chairman. All 
Bronxites are invited, Meeting begins 
at 8:30 p.m. Admission 25 cents, 


BROOKLYN 


Central Committee 
Saturday, Oct, 24, a meeting of the 
Central Committee will be held at the 
County Headquarters, 167 Tompkins 
Avenue, All delegates are urged to at- 
tend at 8:30 p. m, sharp. 
Second Assembly District 
Monday, Oct. 19, Sutter Avenue and 
Hinsdale Street. Speakers—August 
Clae and I. M. Chatouff. 





=a 





doubtful of the validity of the trick by 
which he creates a play, for he has 
eharacter after character exclaiming 
how romantic the whole idea is and 
what a fine fellow Tristan is for be- 
having just like a scoundrel in order 
to win a woman. One person, the Belle- 
vue doctor, seems created mainly for 
the special purpose of congratulating 
Tristan upon his gentlemanliness. Of 
course, the dévice which Mr. Hoffe in- 
vents succeeds, Mr. Hoffe tells us, in 
winning the woman’s love; there are 
enough difficulties, through stupid mo- 
ments of self-sacrifice, to make the 
matter carry through an evening. One 
bit of more interesting psychology, that 
is not shown in action, but is talked 
about a bit, is the mental struggle of 
the girl before she offers herself to 
Tristan, his response to that, and her 
returning reaction. That conflict might 
have made good drama. Ye oe 








LYNN FONTANNE . 











plays Raina with wholesome charm in 
Shaw's amusing satire, “Arms and the 
Man.” The Theatre Guild will move 
the production on Monday to the 49th 
Street Theatre. 





, . 

“The Harem” by Ernest Vajda 
At the Bronx Opera House 
production of “The 
Harem,” a by Ernest Vajda, 
adapted by Avery Hopwood, 
at the Bronx Opera House Monday 
night. The engagement here of “The 
Harem” follows its run in the Be- 
lasco Theatre. 


David Belasco’s 
comedy 
will open 


William Courtenay heads the com- 
pany, which also embraces Vivienne 
Osborne, Lennox Pawle and Virginia 
Hammofid, Robert Fischer, Jane Fer- 
rell and Thomas M. Reynolds. 
“Desire Under the Elms,’ direct 
from Daly's Theatre, will be the fol- 
lowing attraction. 


Broadway Briefs 

“The Hope of the Housé,” by James 
Forbes, will be produced out of town 
on Nov. 5 by Dramatists’ Theatre, 
Inc. Another play by Mr. Forbes, 
“Laurels,” will be produced by the 
game organization in the spring. 





“The Vagabond King” 


New Villon Operetta at the 
Casino Spirited and Gay— 
Friml’s Music Delightful 


O 





NCE in a while there is a great 
event in the theatrical world, 
when a new actor blazes across 


and Hart Street. 
Claessens and Morris Wolfman. 


Tuesday, Oct. 20, Blake and Georgia 


Avenues. Speakers—I, M. Chatcuff 
and Jacob Axelrod. 

Tuésday, Oct. 22, Stone and Blake 
Avenues. Speakers—B. J. my and 
I. M. Chatcuff. 


Saturday, Oct. 24, Blake Avenue and 
Hinsdale Street. Speakers—F. Rosen- 
farb and William M. Feigenbaum. 

Fourth and Fourteenth Assembly 

Districts 

Monday, Oct. 19, Bedford and Di- 
vision Avenues, Speakérs—J. A: Weil 
and H. Nemser, 

Wednesday, Oct. 21, Union Avenue 
and South Second Street. Speakers— 
H. ‘Nemser and Richard Boyajin. 
Thursday, Oct, 22, branch meeting, 
at headquarters, 174 Rodney Street. 
Friday, Oct. 23, school meeting. 
Speakers — Samuel Béardsley, Judge 
Jacob Panken, Hyman Nemser and 


Fifth Assembly District 
Branch meeting Sunday evening; 
October 18, at 329 Stuyvesant avenue. 
Samuel Friedman will speak on the 
Socialist campaign. 
Thursday, Oct. 
Monroe __— Street. 


22, Broadway and 
Speakers — Samuel 


Friedman and Rev. Leon R, Land. 


Sixth Assembly District 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, Tompkins Avenue 
Speakers — August 


Wednesday, Oct. 21, Ellery Street 


rades in the same work, 
topics of great interest are constantly 


and Lexington avenue, 


of France’;in the presence of the dis- 


to victory over the beleaguering Bur- 


a mére tune. 


the firmament, a new dancer twinkles 
into the hearts of the masses, a new 
singer or a new comedian captures 
the populace, Or when a song is 
written that sings its way into the 
very souls of the people. 

That's happened now, and while 
there is much to say about the fine 
operetta that has been made out of 
Justin Huntley McCarthy's robustious | 
play, “If I Were King,” “The March 
of the Vagabonds” is so superb that it 
is hard to think of anything else for 
the moment. 

Francois Villon was a darling vil- 
lian, a beggar, thief, murderer, a poet 
and dreamer. He infested the slums 
and taverns of Paris in the '70’s of the | 
15th century, he caroused with loose | 
women, he wrote beautiful poetry and | 
his end is shrouded in mystery. How 
Villon boasted “Where the Oriflamme 
would stand if Villon were the King 


guised King, how he was taken at 
his word, made Grand Constable of 
France and led the vagabonds of Paris 


gundians is the gist of McCarthy's 


and Throop Avenue. Speakers—J. A. 
Weil and I. M. Chatcuff. 
Friday, Oct. 23, Floyd 


Street and 


cipal 
Schechter will act as chairman. 


Sumner Avenue. Speakers-—-J. A. Weil 

and Morris Wolfman. 

Thirteenth and Ninet 
Districts 

Tuesday, Oct. 20, Graham Avenue 
and Debevoise Street. Speakers—B. J. 
Riley and August Claessens. 

Friday, Oct. 23, Graham Avenue and 
Varet Street. Speakers—Esther Fried- 
man and Gertrude Green. 

Thursday, Oct. 22, branch meeting, 
at headquarters, 41 Debevoise Street. 

Twenty-second Assembly District 

Thursday, Oct. 22, Sutter and Shef- 
field Avenues. Speakers—H. Koss and 
Jacob Axelrod. 

Twenty-third Assembly District 

Monday, Oct. 19, Saratoga and St. 
Marks Avenues. Speakers—Sadie Riv- 
kin and August Claessens. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20, Pitkin Avenue and 
Bristol Street. Speakers—Louls Sadoft 
and Esther Friedman. 

Friday, Oct. 23, Pitkin Avenue and 
Barrett Street. Speakers—Sadie Riv- 
kin and Dominic Luchesse. 


_ YIPSELDOM 

Young People’s Socialist Léague, 
Circle 7, Manhattan, will hold a special 
meeting Saturday night at 8 o’clock 
sharp at its headquarters, 8 Attorney 
street, Elections will be continued. 
Every Circle 3 member paying three 
months back dues at the local New 
York rate and one month Circle 7 dues 
becomes a member in good standing 
of Circle 7, Comrade H. Hochberg, Qr- 
ganizer, announces. 
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Junior Yipsels “ 
The Juniors regretfully note that 
their invitation several weeks ago to 
their older comrades to attend Junior 
meetings has not been taken advane 
tage of. It is again repeated! 
The Junior Central Committee will 
meet Saturday, Oct. 17, at the Rand 
School, 7 E. 15th street. Important 
business will be transacted. 
Circles 1 and 10 will hold a joint 
meeting Friday, Oct. 16, at the People’s 
Lyceum, 218 Van _ Siclen avenue, 
Brooklyn. 
Circle 3 has changed its meeting 
night to Friday. It meets at 1167 
Boston Road, Bronx. 
The membership of the Junior Yip- 
sels is steadily growing. It now num- 
bers approximately 200 boys and girls 
in eight circles. 

Senior Yipsels 
Circle 8 of the Senior Yipsels of New 
York City has changéd Its headquar- 
ters from 207 E. 10tn street to 137 


Avenue B. They meet Saturdays at 
8 p. m. 


Circle 8, by conducting a class in 
Socialism, hopes to interest other com- 
Debates on 


others. being held during their educational 
Saturday, Oct. 24. Speakers—Hy-| programs. Visitors are always wel- 
man Nemser and Richard Boyajin. come, An enjoyable and an educa- 


tional meeting Is always assured, 





Thomas to Address Y. M. H. A. 


Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate , 
for mayor, will. address the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association, $2nd street 
on Tuesday 
evening, October 20th, at 8:30 o'clock, 
Thomas is the last of the speakers in 
the forum which is conducted by the 
Old Timers of the Association, having 
been preceded by Senator Walker and 
Mr. Waterman. Thomas's subject will 
be “The Socialist Party and the Muni- 
Government.” Mr. Frank I 





George M. Cohan 


His Latest, 


T 


Back on Broadway 
“American Born,” 
Furnishes a Capital Evening’s 
Entertainment at the Hudson 





HAT facile, glib and entertain- 
ing comedian, George M. Co- 
han, is Yankee-Doodling it 

again at the Hudson Theatre in a 

serio-farcical play in three acts, writ- 

ten, staged and 
produced by George 

M. Cohan, with a 

company of Eng- 

lish and American 








a 

BROADWAY — Richard Barthel- 
mess and Dorothy Mackaill in 
“Shore Leave.” 

CAMEO—Raymond Griffith in “A 
Regular Fellow,” with Mary 
Brian and Tyrone Power. 

CAPITOL—‘“The Midshipman,” 
by Caréy Wilson, with Ramon 
Novarro. , 

COLONY—Harold Lioyd In “The 
Freshman.” 

RIALTO — Tom Mix in “The 
Everlasting Whisper,” by Jack- 
son Gregory. 

RIVOLI—“Lovers in Quarantine,” 
with Bebe Daniels and Harri- 
son Ford, from the play “Quar- 
antine.” 














comedians chosen 
with faithful ad- 
herence to type, 
Those who re 
member with relish 
“So This Is Lon- 
don” will flock to 











play and of this operetta. 
But the stirring notes of the march | 
still ring in my head, days after I saw | 


the King said, “God, if the Burgun- 
dians could hear that And 
when Villon is the Count of Mont- 
corbier, Grand Constable of France, 
he marshals his cohorts and they 
march out of the slums and Fauborgs 
of Paris, great-grand-fathers and 
mothers of those same people who 
marched again three centuries later in 
the thrice glorious revolution roaring 
the Marseillaise; their pikes and axes 
tossing above their heads they were 
the révolution and the spirit of that 
same proletariat that tore down the 
Bastille and fought thé Commune. 

There is more to that march than 
It is a spirit, an tngpira- 


song!” 


tion! 
To his credit be it said that Rudolph 


returns to his ancestral seat upon be- 
coming heir, 


to, his lot. 
by 
“Britishers” 
buy the Hall and by these same peo- 
ple’s own love affair after having been 
brought together again in connection 
with the disposal of the property. 


on the bright patter of its lines to get 
it across, and, as these are witty and 
breezy and played at a rapid gait, one| 





The Messrs. Shubert presented their 
latest musical play, “Mayflowers,” with | 
Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer, last 
Monday night at the Majestic Theatre, 
Brooklyn. 





ee 


The Abbey Theatre, Dublin, is the 


theatre a subsidy of $1,750 yearly in 
recognition of the great work of na- 
tional ftmportance being done. 





The Theatre Guild production of 
“Arms and the Map” moves 








in Princeton, N. J., Nov. 10. 


| Shaw's 


to the Forty-ninth Street Theatre on 


first and only State-endowed theatre Monday. 
in any English-speaking country. The 
Irish Free State recently granted the The Children’s Saturday Morning 








Saturday mornings, to be followed by | i 
five other plays. e 


are taken by Lawrence D’Orsay 
butler, Aline McDermott as Lady Bert- | 
ram, of the District; 
as 


the new Cohan of- 


ALLAN DINEHART 











fering, although 
“American Born” is 


Geo. M. Cohan 


the play, the march that Villo 7 | 
in “ a and that the pe y a net G9 ROVEl GnS 6 Good & PMY eS 
5 ° y crew | . . P 
Ny a te gisele the former, but still it provides a 
thieves, beggars, murderers and wan- ‘ : , 
ton -womeh—Sdach aévinte ibe capital evening's entertainment and 
on “| offers opportunity for the continued 
roared out in full throated chorus as chuckle 
chuckle. 


Briefly, the plot concerns itself with 
an American-born Englishman who 


and the complications 
that ensue when he and his pal én- 
deavor to sell the old Hall and a 
tobacco concern which has also fallen 
Love interest is provided 
the aristocratic daughters of two 
who are both anxious to 








The comedy depends almost entirely 


does not notice the thinness of the 


vy te age vd of the march. story, but leaves the theatre thor- 
- io “- perning - be sure, © go oughly entertained by the dialogue | 
to “The Vagabond King,” if only to and types represented. | 
a W. M. F. In the cast, of course, George M., | 
himself, stands out and makes the } 
play, while good leading characters 


| 


as a} 


Claire Mersereau | 


Lydia Bertram, her daughter ;_| 


Theatre, under the direction of Clare| Bobby Watson as Stephen Clarke, H. | 
Tree Major, will act “The Golden| Cooper Cliffe as Sir Arthur Pettering, | 
Apple,” by Lady Gregory, at the Prin-| of the District, and Joan Maclean as/ 
cess Theatre late this-month. There! Joycelyn Pettering, his daughter. The 
will be four matinees on successive| entire action of the play takes place 


n the living room of Malbridge Hall. 
To sum up, an attraction entirely 


| laughs 


* Doodle. 





IS TESPUNDZVLE JUT tree erect Ute one 
in “Applesauce,” the new 
Barry Connors comedy at the Am- 
bassador. 





different from anything else now on 
the boards in New York and one well 
worth while seeing, particularly if the 
onlooker be a George M. Cohan fan, 
for first, last and in between “Ameri- 
ean Bérn” is George M. Cohan. pure, 
undiluted and 100 per cent Yankee 
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~ rent. laws. They have not solved the hous- 
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“EBs Saturday, October 17, 1925 
HOUSING PROBLEM | 


T was only a few years ago that many 

_ people were fearful that the Germans 
~. would land on the. Atlantic coast and 
suppress our blessed liberties. In order 
to guard against that calamity President 
Wilson and Congress saw. to it that there 
were no liberties to suppress. Probably 


that is the reason why the Russian armies} 


were never directed against us. 

If millions then did not understand that 
it was not necessary to go abroad to find 
the “enemy” there are millions now who 
do not understand it. Consider the New 
York housing situation, which is similar 
to the housing situation in many other 
large cities. We have a few emergency 


ing question, but they have served.as a tiny 
barrier against too much gouging by the 
rent hogs. 

Now come the real estate interests, who 
propose that even this small barrier shal! 
be removed. They contend that the hous- 
ing emergency has passed, although the 
annual report of the Commission on Hous- 
ing last March stated that housing condi- 
fions are growing worse There appcars 
to be. plenty of high-priced apartments, but 
low-rent buildings adapted to working 
class incomes are still insufficient to meet 
the.demand. These are the conclusions of 
a careful survey made by ‘the -Housing 
Commission. 

But the real estate interests figure that 
when bankers, capitalists and others with 
larger incomes are provided for, the emer- 
gency has passed. Rarely have we seen 
the capitalist point of view so frankly put. 
The idea appears to be that the few bars 
erected against the rent hogs should row 
be let down so that the workers may be 


But even if the emergency legislation 
continues we have made hardly a begin- 
ning in the solution of the problem of 
housing the millions in Greater New York. 
There are many thousands of tenements 
that are hardly fit to serve as kennels for 
dogs. Many are fire traps. They foster 
disease by their lack of sunlight and air. 
An intelligent program of housing requires 
not only the building of new houses, but 
the tearing down of thousands of old ones. 
To keep pace with the needs of the masses 
probably 20,000 to 30,000 new dwellings, 
some of them to replace old ones, are nec- 
essary. 

All this requires not only emergency 
rent laws, but the creation of public credit ; 
the cooperation of trade unions and coop- 
eratives; elimination of private profit in 
building; a comprehensive zoning of the 
city, and all this in relation to an intelli- 

ent system of transportation. All these 
Rctors show that the problem is a social 
one, not one that can be solved by private 
capitalist interests. It requires a central 
social agency, the City Government, and 
a point of view representing the suffering 
masses. 

That view and that program are pre- 
sented by the Socialist Party. Waterman 
and Walker both propose to muddle 
through in the old slip-shod way. The 
enemy is private capitalism in housing, 
credit, transportation, power and lighting. 
Eliminate that enemy and we will make 
progress in making New York City safe 
for the toiling masses. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 
D ISCUSSION of the organization of 





a non-union society in England to 
meet any general strike that may be 
called continues. This society differs from 
the little circles of Fascists who try to 


ings. It will confine itself to getting men 
for various forms of labor in case of a 
general strike and among its sponsors are 
a number of prominent politicians. 

This new situation faced the. Labor 
Party Congress at Liverpool which de- 
cided to meet it by proposing that in case 
of a general strike the Government and 
the Trade Union executives shall arrange 
for sufficient . services to insure that 
women, children, hospitals and charitable 
institutions shall not be neglected. It. is 
said that this arrangement is considered 
impossible outside of Labor circles. 

This recalls that in the Seattle general 
strike a few years ago the unions arranged 
for the distribution of milk, the care of 
hospitals, lighting the city, and a few other 
essential services. Having made these ar- 
rangements the general strike was effec- 
five and a splendid demonstration of work- 
ing class solidarity. The discipline main- 
tained by the unions enabled them to coun- 
teract the hysterical propaganda of Mayor 
Hanson and to block his blundering efforts 
to. transform the strike into a general riot. 

Considering .the high degree of disci- 


wearers Sees 














~-_ The News of the Week ~- 








in Bavaria heart trouble. 


member of the Socialist Party. 


As The New Leader was going to press 
last week news arrived from Munich, Ba- 
varia, that George D. 
Death of Herron Herron had died of 
Herron 
was unknown to the 
younger generation of American Socialists. 
but twenty years ago he was an influential 
Having 
separated from his first wife and mattied 
again, he became a target for the foul 
abuse of a mercenary press. Had he been 
‘a successful scoundrel in business he could 
‘have had women outside the marriage re- 
lation and the burgeois press would have 


shielded him as it has often shielded mil- 


lionaire libertines. 


Herron went abroad 


and took an active interest in the Socialist 


movement of the world. 


While in the 


United States the burden of many of his 


addresses was the coming of a capitalist 
catastrophe that would test the Socialist 


movement of all countries... That catas- 


a panegyric of Woodrow Wilson 


trophe came with the World War and 
Herron lost his intellectual balance. He 
became.a supporter of the Allies and wrote 
‘He re- 
garded the Prussian menace as a Franken- 
stein ‘monster which the Allies were.to kill. 


With the collapse of the German armies 


the Russian Soviet Power filled him with 
Then came the Versailles 
peace, which made him cool toward Wil- 
He seems to have be- 
Herron 
probably felt that he had been swindled 
by the Allied statesmen and suffered pro- 
He died at the age of 


apprehension. 


son and the Allies. 
come a cynic in his last days. 


found humiliation. 
63, having passed through the catastrophe 
which he had for many years predicted 
only to die a man disappointed with him- 
self and the world. 





Since the failure of 
his recent efforts to 
wean the leaders of 
Italian organized la- 
bor away from their Socialist. princi- 
oles and induce them to collaborate 
with the Fescisti in making the unions 
mere tools of his Government, Dicta- 
tor Mussolini has taken the desperate 
step of trying to force all industrial 
workers into the so-called trade unions, 
headed by Deputy Rossoni, the ex-An- 
archist. Under an-agreement reached 
between the Confederation of Industry 
and the Rossonj organization, the lat- 
ter is to be the only body recognized 
by the great bulk of Italian employers, 
and the Socialist unions are to be driven 
to the wall. Joyously trumpeted forth 
by American newspaper correspondents 
as the final move in the consolidation 
cf the Fascista regime and. the death 
blow to the real labor unions, this latest 
Mussolini stunt, credited to Deputy 
Farinacci, the “savage” Secretary of the 


Fascisti Resume 


War on Unioris 


Fascista Party, merely reveals the in- 
kerent weakness of his dictatorship and 
confirms reports printed in The New 
Leader during the last few months tell- 
ing of a great revival of strength among 
the genuine unions, grouped in the old 
Confederation of Labor. . Of a similar 
nature is the much-heralded: scheme of 
abolishing all local government and 
placing cities and communes directly 
under political bosses named in Rome. 





Radek’s article in the Moscow Isvestia 
on China, ‘as reported by the New York 


Times gives a Soviet 


view of the Chinese 
muddle that is interest- 
ing. The factors which 


Radek’s Views 
on China 


he considers important are the appearance 


of a Chinese proletariat not yet class con- 
scious but with sufficient solidarity to wage 
an extensive boycott; the gathering to the 
proletarian standard of the lesser capital- 
ists and young intellectuals; the creation 
of a revolutionary army ; the refusal of the 
upper capitalists to take the lead in the 
movement, and the division of the foreign- 
ers because of conflicting interests. This 
is a good survey of the situation, but Ra- 
dek also ho!ds out the hope of something 
like a council system in China and the es- 
tablishment of some form of State SociaJ- 
ism. Radek believes that foreigners may 
delay the consummation of this, but that 
they cannot prevent it in the end. But 
considering that much of China's economic 
life is even lower that that of Russia was 
on the eve of the revolution, that China 
still has a considerable survival of the 
guild system, it appears to us that even 
State Socialism is out of. the question. 
Considering Russia’s difficulties .growing 
out of her immature capitalism, State So- 
cialism in China would likely prove im- 
possible as the next social stage. 


The 24-hour strike called by French 
Communists in protest against the war in 
; Morocco, the high cost 

French Police of living, etc., pe off 
See Red Again Qc, 12.’ Fore-doomed 
to failure through the refusal of the So- 
cialists to cooperate at this time, the dem- 
onstration was a fizzle, but it afforded the 
French police another chance to distin- 
guish themseives by shooting and beating 
up the few strikers and spectators. One 
striker was killed in Paris and another in 
the provinces. Scores were arrested in sev- 
eral cities, most of whom were released 
the next day. A ‘few policemen were 
slightly injured by missiles. As usual, the 
Paris authorities pretended to worry about 
the possibility of the Red Flag being 
hoisted over some working class quarters. 
On -the same day Marcel Cachin and 
Jacques Doriot, Communist leaders in the 
Chamber of Deputies, were fgund guilty 


of inciting the troops in the Riff to revolt 
amd sentenced to thifteen months in jail 
and fines of 3,000 francs. Ten other Com- 
munists were sentenced to lesser terms for 
the same thing. None of the men thus 
sentenced was in court. The cases will be 
appealed and the probabilities of Cachin 
and Doriot going to jail are slim. In the 
meantime, thé Socialists are keeping up 
their agitation against the war and are de- 
manding the immediate convening of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The campaign in 
the Riff seems to be at a standstill. ‘ Ac- 
cording to a Paris report, the French Gov- 
ernment is about to recall the air squadron 
composed of American adventurers that 
has been disgracing the real America by 
fighting on the side of foreign tyranny in 
the Riff. This may be due to pressure from 
Washington, as the seritiment of the coun- 
try, even as voiced by the capitalist press. 
is about 100 percent against this enterprise. 





‘ 

Just when correspondents of some New 
York newspapers in Rome were solemnly 
announcing that the 
dismissal by the Italian 
State . Prosecutor of 
charges against. three 
prominent Fascisti and the holding of five 
underlings in connection with the Matte- 
otti murder case had knocked out the Op- 
position’s assertions that Mussolini him- 
self had ordered the “silencing” of the 
militant Socialist Deputy on June 10, 1924, 
came reports to the New York World from 
Paris supporting the worst that had been 
said about the Italian dictator. These re- 
ports, based on a document secretly circu- 
lated in Italy, affirm, on the authority of 
alleged statements of Aldo Finzi, former 
Fascista Under Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs, and Cesare Rossi, once Mussolini's 
chief press agent, when they thought they 
were going to be sacrificed to save Musso- 
lini, that the latter organized a ‘Cheka in 
January, 1924, for the purpose of terror- 
izing the Opposition and committing mur- 
der when necessary. These statements, 
published to some. extent in Italy and 
America several months ago, were said 
to have been submitted to the Senate Jury 
formed to indict the assassins. The resto- 
ration of Finzi to the favor of the boss 
caused him to destroy his statement, but 
not before three men had learned its con- 
tents. Rossi, who is one of the men just 
set free by the Prosecutor, gave out his 
statement last December, but now he will 
probably say he dreamed it. The charge 
that Mussolini was personally responsible, 
not only for Matteotti’s murder, but. for 
all the other high crimes committed by 
the Cheka since its organization, is being 
repeated all over Italy, and the whitewash 
being laid on the Dictator by Italian and 
American newspaper men is likely to crack 
badly within a short time. 


Whitewash in 
Matteotti Case 





ing class .of England it is, practically cer- 
tain that they could do as well in maintain- 
ing a general strike while at the same time 
seeing that women, children and the sick 
should not suffer. It is just because thé 
British workers are capable of this that the 
strikebreaking saciety is not likely to agree 
to any such arrangement. ; 





POISON. FOR STRIKERS 


i CALL the attention of our read- 
W ers to the significant story by 
McAlister Coleman on the first 
page of itis issue. If there are any who 


the old Prussian militarism and the Amer- 
ican brand we commend this story. to 
their attention. The'sinister aspect of the 
facts brought-out in the article is that high 
military officers have prepared’ plans for 
the use of gas in breaking strikes, thus 
openly allying the military arm of the Gov- 
ernment with the owners of industry. 

President Coolidge has been trying to 
get foreign powers to agree to the elimitia- 
tion of poison gas in war because it is 
barbarous and inhuman, yet here is onc 
agency of the Government going quietly 
ahead in preparations for the use of poison 
gas against strikers. Then there is the 
hypocritical advice that “if possible,” some 
consideration should be “given to women 
and children, so as to cause them no 
undue injury.” 

The traditional profanity of the Bowery 
fails us in expressing our contempt for the 
Junkers who plan this: inhuman. work in 
the interest of the ruling Babbitts of in- 
dustry. 





SHORTER WORK- 
DAY 


O NE OF the most: significant acts of 


THE 


the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was the deci- 
sion to move forward to the demand for 
the six-hour day, accepting eight hours as 
the maximum “and lesser hours as the 
general rule.” 

Of course, this decision will meet with 
stubborn opposition from the employing 
class, but that the organized workers 
would some day move forward to further 
conquests in the matter of shortening the 
workday was certain. 

The resolution embodying this decision 
also cites the enormous increase in pro- 
duction due to inventions and technical 
improvement in industry. The develop- 
ment of capitalism in the last fifty years 
has witnessed an enormous increase in the 
values extracted from the working class. 
The workers have gained in shorter hours 
and something in increased income, but 
their gains have not-been in proportion to 
the tremendous gains of the class that 
buys and exploits the labor power of the 
workers. 

The new standard wil! be as bitterly 





pline and solidarity of the organized work- 





Late {tide wefan Weer tk 


fought as the demand for ten hours was 


*% 


hte ea 


think that there is any difference between | 
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fought in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.. When the workers labored from 
“sun to sun” economists, editors, politi- 
cians and capitalists predicted that. the ten- 
hour workday would bring us-to the bow- 
wows. This cry will he heard again, but 
the ‘six-hour day will certainly be realized 
in the years ahead. 


4? 


THINKING VOTERS 


ITH a smaller registration - of 
W voters in New York City than in 

1924, despite the liberal use of 
busses, telephones and automobiles to get 
the voters out, we are practically, assured 
of an election by a minority. Of course, 
we are accustomed to minority rule under 
our archaic election laws and an old system 
of representation that has been discarded 
by most modern nations, but the decreased 
registration is important in relation to an- 
other matter. 
_ Back in the eighties more than 80 per- 
cent of the voters went to the polls, but 
this percentage has declined so that less 
than one-half of the voters now participate 
in general elections. Of those who do not 
vote it is safe to say that the mass know 
little or nothing about the history or the 
programs of their respective parties. 

In the capitalist parties the party brok- 
ers and the ruling cliques who supply the 
party funds know what their parties rep- 
resent and what they expect to do. Below 
these gentlemen are the swarms of voters 
who act in accord with herd instinct and 
habit rather than through any intelligent 
comprehension of politics and party issues. 
Their habits and instincts are capitalized, 
transformed into power, and made to serve 
the ruling cliques who own the two. major 
parties. 

It is no boast, but an interesting fact, 
that what measure of intelligent voting is 
displayed the Socialists can claim it. They 
have to shake off old habits, oppose the 
drift of the herd, and thirk. Those who 
think in New York City will vote the So- 
cialist ticket headed by Norman Thomas 
for Mayor, the candidate of the thmking 
masses in this campaign. 








FASCISM 


HAT we report of events in Italy in 
W another column on this page is of 
unusual interest. Under the malign 
dictatorship of Mussolini there is evolving 
a cruel despotism unlike anything known 
to modern times. Mussolini announces 
that the striking changes being worked out 
constitute the “gangway whereby to reach 
the new order of things.” He takes Julius 
Caesar for his model, forgetting what hap- 
pened to that -worthy gentleman. 

This program is accompanied with the 
news of nearly twenty Fascist murders 
and what ‘practically means the justifica- 
tion of the murder of Matteotti by the 
State Prosecutor...A modified form of 





Soviet mastery through agricultural, com- 


vides local organs of. the dictatorship, 
while the agreement between capitalist 
organizations and Fascist unions tends to 
bring the organized working class under 
the thumb of Fascismo. The cooperatives 
are being conquered and strikes are to be 
made illegal, while a Paris correspondent 
of the New York. World cables that in 
Italy it is charged that-Mussolini is the 
head of a secret Cheka. 

That this sort of thing can be eternal 
in Italy is unthinkable. Beneath the struc- 
ture erected by the paranoic who rules 
Italy is certain to gather a volcano of hate 
that will some day burst and overwhelm 
his organized assassins.. Mussolini has a 
number of times expressed his admiration 
of what our Communist “friends” urge 
and that he is following their pattern. is 
certain. Those who think that despots, 
thought control, Chekas, police hunts, mur- 
ders, savage reprisals and a nightmare of 
saddist cruelties pave the road to a free 
world should give their blessing to Mus- 
solini and his morons. 





With the large “number of speakers 
reported as serving in the New York 
City campaign each week, the Socialist 
Party may well be proud of this devoted 
service. rendered by many men and 
women. The New Leader urges that 
many who cannot serve as speakers may 
give as importam aid by volunteering as 
watchers. Help to count the votes made 
by the speakers. 





Cackling of hens, crowing of roosters, 
barking of dogs, blowing of horns and 
backfiring of automobiles are to cease, 
if. three ordinances that have passed a- 
second: reading at Hammonton, N. J., 
are passed. Republicans and Democrats 
should intervene if they want to pre- 
serve their right to carry on a political 
campaign. 





Major General Charles W. Berry of 
the New York State Coal Commission 
reports that there is a coal shortage in 
New York City and that substitutes will 
have to be used. Some campaign 
speeches may serve in an emergency. 





Hillquit and Thomas, Arch Enemies 
of Working Class, Oppose Communist 
Gitlow.—Headline in a Communist pub- 
lication. “Unite with us in this election, 
you arch enemies of the working class,” 
comes a cry from the same source. 





According to -the report filed this 
week it cost $135,713.82 to get the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Walker. It will 
cost the workers of the city more than 
that if. Walker is elected. 





From Atlantic City comes the news 
that the Bartenders’ Union reports a 
inembership of 27,000. Prohibition ap- 
parently has not raised any bar to the 
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Chatter-Bo 


The Bunkied 
This is the greatest nation on earth. 
Bunk! 








birth. 
Bunk! 
Cleverest, noblest, in form and face, 
Bravest, gifted with every grace, 
The American’s perfect, the best of the 


race. 
Bunk! 
The Captain of Industry, widely 
renowned. - 
Bunk! 
He keeps the wheels of the world going 
round. 2 
; Bunk! 
“Business is business,” one well may 
recall ; 
The law of the jungle rules large and 
small, 
And a cloud of sweet phrases covers it 
all. 
Bunk! 
Behold the honest politician. 
- Bunk! 
To serve the country is his ambition, + 
Bunk! 


Whether the donkey or elephant rules, 
Rogues will be rogues, and fools will be 


fools, 
And promises beat all burglars’ tools, 
Bunk! 
Never admit that things are a mess. 
Bunk! 
Smile, be glad, and you'll be a success, 
Bunk! 
It permeates the schoolroom, workshop, 
play; 


Sage and simpleton yield to its sway; 
It’s the keynote of human endeavor 
today, 
Bunk! 
George C, Wollman. 





SOME UNFAMILIAR THREADS 

As we sit here unwinding out of the 
emptiness of the airshaft, the skein of 
contemplation, we come upon unfa- 
iniliarly colored threads. The world 
is so full with unthought of, unexplained 
problems, scenes and beings. Question 
comes, shall we stop to shear the con- 
tinuity of thought, here and there, and 
wind each different tint of thread upon 
a separate spool, for future weaving into 
pattern and fabric, or shall we just sit 
and*think and keep the kaleidoscopic 
vision to our self? Then we come upon 
this reflection—quite in keeping with our 
taetaphoric rambling. 

In no business on earth, are the em- 
ployers less fitted to lead and own the 
destinies of their workers, than in the 
women’s wear industries. From what 
we know of both angles, we conjure up 
a picture of hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent, upward striving men and 
women, eagerly thronging the night 
schools, anxiously taking Regents ex- 
aminations for professional courses, 
rearing families seriously,*so that their 
children might reflect in actuality what 
was always with them, a fond impossible 
dream. Always seeking and at times 
finding the sweetest fruits of civilization 
in music concerts, art galleries. public 
iibraries, lectures and organizations of 
political and social philosophy-—always 
head and soul above the beastliness of 
environment that surrounds them— 
always too courageous and spirit strong 
tc be in the least affected by their en- 
ferced surroundings. The salt and sub- 
stance of all that is immutably decent 
and upright in a wholly indecent and de- 
grading age—this one—we would dare 
to say. 

The other side of the picture, as we 
see the bosses of the cloak and suit, 
dress and underwear. establishments, 
holds a scene and odor of low vulgarity 
and at times outright obscenity. We 
will not deny that there always are the 
exceptional few who do not fully answer 
to the rules we lay down here, but we 
will most earnestly assert that the great 
majority of them are in the main too 
difficult for our poor power of excorcia- 
tion to describe. 

The filthiest salesmen’s stories, the 
ugliest methods for barter and trade, 
the lowest schemings for pelf and busi- 
ness advantage find rich loam for 
fruitage in their world. The language 
they use among themselves, whether in 
carnest bargaining or jocular banter, 
might well grace the old Bowery bar- 
rooms, when Big Tim reigned supreme, 
and the red lights cast their lurid glow 
cver the slums; Their intellectual pur- 
suits never run higher than a discussion 
of pugilistic merits and demerits of this 
Kid Something or other, and that Bat- 
tling Nix Kum Raus. Sometimes a low 
musical comedy star is qufte brutally dis- 
sected with the dull scapels of their 
duller witticisms. Usually the discus- 
sions range between how that confrere 
of theirs stole a new design from an- 
other crony and made a “big numter” 
out of it, and how the last. “Party” 
turned out when they entertained the 
buyer from Gasum’s. 

This “party” business is one of the 
most unmentionably low aspects of the 
garment trade employing classes. Since 
in it is usually employed‘the young lady 
model whose struggles and story are so 
often romantically smeared upon in the 
galleys of the metropolitan ‘press. 

We know of tales where dozens of 
these young girls were hired and’ quite 
frankly used at one party, in debauch, 
that might shame an emperor of the 
Roman decadence, so as to influence a 
certain buyer of a large store or syndi- 
cate to place a substantial order for 
dresses or cloaks with the ‘house that 
tooted the bills for the orgy. 

There is more to be told—perhaps 





mercial and intellectual -corporations pro-bartenders. 
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iater. S. A. de Witt. 
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